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FRANKFORT, ON PHE KENTUCKY. 


RANKFORT, on the Kentucky, after a constantly renewed strug- ° 
gle during the one hundred years of its existence, is now the 
permanent capital of Kentucky. The oldest inhabitants, in 
their earliest recollections, recall the efforts of Lexington and 
other towns to wrest the honor from her. These efforts have 

been renewed before many legislatures during this period. Excitement, 
especially in late years, has run high and much diplomacy has been used 
and many thousands of gallons of Kentucky’s great staple have flowed 
freely in the fray. The great city of Louisville also offered latterly a 
tempting bait. But whatever the means employed, or however conflict- 
ing the opinions as to the eligibility of the location, the question is now 
definitely settled ; and, as the permanent capital, some account of the 
little city may be interesting. 

Picturesquely situated on both sides of the winding river, the two 
parts connected by a long wooden bridge and girt about by high 
wooded hills, the view of Frankfort with its shaded streets and comfort- 
able mansions, old and new, appeals to every lover of the beautiful and 
romantic. From the cemetery on one of the hills, the view is extended 
and unsurpassed, and is said to resemble Interlachen in Switzerland. But 
first as to its history, which has a national interest. 

The first settlement was made at Leestown, a mile or two below the 
present site of Frankfort, but a survey for the present town was made a 
little later by Humphrey Marshall. Collins’ ‘‘ History of Kentucky” states 
that, in 1780, a party of men on their way to Jefferson county in search 
of salt, encamped on the spot, were attacked by Indians and one of the 
party named Stephen Frank was killed. In honor of him the town was 
named. 

In 1793, one year after the admission of Kentucky into the Union, the 
Legislature, then in session at Lexington, appointed a committee to select 
apermanent capital. It is related that part of the committee favored 
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Danville, south of the river, and part Lexington, north of the river, soa 
compromise was effected by locating the site at Frankfort, on the river. 
The first session of the legislature held here sat in ‘‘Andrew Holmes’ 
house, on the river,” of which there is now notrace. The second was in 
what was afterwards known as the old ‘Love house,” it having been 


FRANKFORT ABOUT SEVENTY YEARS AGO, (FROM AN OLD PRINT.) 


purchased by Colonel James Love. One or two other buildings were 
used for the purpose before the present capitol was built, one having been 
destroyed by fire. 

The old ‘Love house,” then a tavern, was further celebrated as the 
abiding place of Aaron Burr, when he was in Kentucky endeavoring to 
revive what had been at one time a strong inclination among the promi- 
nent men of Kentucky, the project of the independence of the State and 
an alliance with Spain for the purpose of controlling the navigation and 
trade of the Mississippi river. Before the admission of Kentucky into 
the Union, there was much delay, and much bad feeling towards the 
general Government. Cut off from the Eastern States by mountain 
ranges, she felt herself entirely unprotected and her interests neglected. 
Under these circumstances, the prospect of independence and an advan- 
tageous alliance with Spain was naturally attractive to many of the promi- 
nent men of the day and to the people generally. The admission of 
Kentucky into the Union, however, and the treaty with Spain relative to 
the Mississippi put an end to these considerations. 

General Wilkinson had much to do with the negotiations and had 
himself made a journey to New Orleans to sell a cargo of tobacco and to 
meet the Spanish commissioners. Also, about that time, in connection 
with Captain Daniel Gano and Daniel Weisiger, he laid out the town of 
Frankfort, one street being named for himself and one for the Spanish 
general, Miro. Thirteen years after the admission of Kentucky into the 
Union, Aaron Burr, having lost the confidence of his party and of all 
parties in the East, appeared in the West. He established his head- 
quarters on Blennerhassett’s Island in the Ohio river, but spent much time 
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in Frankfort, endeavoring by secret means to awaken interest and gain 
support in favor of his scheme for a Western empire. His attractions of 
person and manner had won him many friends, and when he was cited to 
appear before the court by the Attorney-General, Joseph Hamilton 
Daviess, on a'charge of fomenting treason, public sympathy was over- 
whelmingly on his side. He had retained as his counsel Henry Clay, then 
recently removed to Kentucky ; and it is related that, in an argument before 
Judge Harry Innes and the grand jury, these two brilliant orators, Clay 
aiid Daviess, arrayed against each other, held a court room crowded to 
suffocation spellbound for many hours. Burr's calm effrontery in deny- 
ing the charge was so convincing that he was acquitted. General Wilkin- 
son, like other prominent men, has been the subject of much adverse 
criticism in regard to this affair; but history records with certainty noth- 
ing which could establish more than the fact of offers having been made. 
He was undoubtedly a brave soldier and at that time an officer of the 
United States Army, but a restless, adventurous spirit. 

Burr's acquittal was celebrated by a grand ball given at the old tavern. 
Balls seem to have been a favorite diversion with ourancestors. There is 
a legend of another grand ball in the same house, at which King Louis 
Phillippe of France, then in exile, danced a minuet with Mrs. Love, who 
seems to have been quite a grande dame of that period. 

Another most exciting crisis in the history of Frankfort and of the State 
is what was called the ‘‘Old and New Court” controversy. After the 
close of the war of 1812-14, a great financial stringency prevailed over the 
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whole country. This was intensified in Kentucky by the charter of a 
great many independent banks—about forty, history says. This was in 
1817-18. The consequence of this rash legislation was a flooding of the 
State with worthless paper, succeeded by a spirit of speculation which, with- 
in two years, resulted in almost universal bankruptcy. The cry for relief 
at any price was urgent and was responded to by legislation still more 
imprudent. In 1820-21 an act was passed by the Legislature chartering 
the Bank of the Commonwealth as it was called. This bank was not re- 
quired ‘to redeem its notes in specie, and issued an unlimited number of 
them, which all creditors were obliged to receive in payment of debts. 
Any creditor declining this would receive nothing for two years. Not con- 
tent with this, an act was passed com- 
pelling the Bank of Kentucky, a most 
conservative institution, to receive these 
notes in payment of all debts. Natur- 
ally all creditors and the cooler heads 
were opposed to this, and the ‘‘ Relief 
and Anti-relief” parties, as they were 
called, waged a bitter warfare. It was 
soon determined to test the legality of 
the act before the courts. Judge Clark, 
of Clark county, was the first to decide 
against it; but the great storm of in- 
dignation was aroused when the Court of 
Appeals declared it to be unconstitutional, 
under the clause of the Constitution which 
prohibits the States from passing any 
law impairing the obligation of contracts. 

The court then consisted of Judges 
Boyle, Owsley and Mills. It was im- 
possible to remove these judges, except 
by impeachment or by a two-thirds vote 
of both Houses, which was attempted 
but without success. In 1825, therefore, 
a legislature was elected pledged to 
form a new court, superseding the old. 
Judges Berry, Trimble and Haggin were 
appointed to serve. The feeling was in- 
tense. Some of the lawyers held to the 
old court, some to the new, and some to 
_both, ignoring the question. This, of course, could not last long. The 
sober second thought of the people asserted itself, and the new court was 
finally abolished. Peace and order were restored ; but during the struggle 
party spirit had been so strong that friendships of a lifetime were broken, 
and the partisans of both sides were ready to believe the worst of each 
other. 

One ‘‘square” in Frankfort deserves special mention. From it have 
gone forth four governors: James T. Morehead, Robert Letcher, J. J. 
Crittenden and Charles S. Morehead; seven United States senators, John 
Brown, first senator from Kentucky, George M. Bibb, James T. More- 
head, J. J. Crittenden and William Lindsay, representing Kentucky ; 
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besides B. Gratz Brown and George G. Vest, of Mis- 
souri ; also, two justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, John Todd, who married the sister of 
Mrs. Madison, wife of the President, and John M. Har- 
lan. On the same ‘‘square” now live descendants of 
Isham Talbot, another senator, who himself lived only 
half a square away. ‘‘All this greatness,” as Senator 
Lindsay remarked when his attention was called to 
this circumstance, ‘‘ from four acres of ground.” 
it is not generally known that to citizens of Frank- 

fort the great Western Union Telegraph system owes its 
first success. Morse had perfected his great discovery, 
and some successful experiments had been made; but 
there was not much enthusiasm, and the stock of the en- 
terprise had depreciated to one-fifth its nominal value. 
At this juncture, John and Solomon Sharp, W. D. 
Reed, Mr. Tanner and others, in connection with Dr. 
Norvin Green and Amos Kendall, of Washington, came 
enecteD By THE state to the rescue and sustained the sinking ship. They 

ix tHe war wirn bought a controlling interest in the stock, which by con- 
a nection with other small companies has become a 
power in the land, representing one hundred million dollars. It is also 
claimed that James Leonard, a Frankfort boy, was the first to discover 
the method of reading a telegraphic message by sound. A monument to 
his memory has been erected by his brother telegraphers ; and, on the 
occasion of its unveiling, a touching address was delivered by ex-Governor 
Knott. Amos Kendall was for some years identified with Frankfort, 
where he, in connection with the Hon. Francis Preston Blair, edited the 
Western Argus, a newspaper. They both went to Washington under 
General Jackson's administration and were editors for many years of the 
Washington Globe. They were both intimate friends of President 
Jackson, and Mr. Blair in later years had much influence with Mr. Lincoln. 
His son, Montgomery Blair, born in Frankfort, was in Mr. Lincoln's 
cabinet. 

On one of the hills above the river lies the cemetery, by its natural 

advantages one of the most beau- 

tiful in the country, and full of 

historic and romantic interest. 

On the brow of the hill overlook- 

ing the river, the town and the 

hills and valleys beyond are the 
graves of Daniel Boone and Re- 
becca Boone, his wife, their re- 
mains having been brought back 

by the State from Missouri, 

whither he had fled before the ad- 

vance of civilization. An amphi- 
theater of rugged rocks and wild 
cane surrounds the spot, and there 
is alsoa monument much defaced 
by relic hunters. The view from MONUMENT TO DANIEL BOONE, FRANKFORT. 
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this spot is considered the most beautiful in the cemetery. Towards the 
center of the grounds, from the summit of a large mound rises a noble shaft 
erected by the State to the memory of the soldiers who fell in Mexico. 
The shaft is sixty-five feet in height, crowned by a statue of Fame, 
extending in each hand a laurel wreath. In grace and proportion it is 
perfect. The decoration isin the highest degree chaste and appropriate 
in its design and emblems. Those who have had opportunity to form a 
judgment say there is no finer monument of its kindinthe world. Around 
its base lie the soldiers, officers and privates killed in battle. Influenced 
by the feeling so beautifully expressed in O’Hara’s lines: 


‘*Sons of the Dark and Bloody Ground, 
Ye must not slumber there, 

Where strangers step and tongues resound 
Along the heedless air. 

Your own proud land’s heroic soil 
Shall be your fitter grave ; 

She claims from war its richest spoil— 

The ashes of her brave—” 


the State had the remains brought back. Clay, McKee, Vaughn, Willis, 
Maxey and Barbour sleep there, and others who have since died have, also, 
their resting-place in the sacred mound. The shaft bears the names of the 
Indian battles, River Raisin, Blue Licks, etc., and of those who fell in 
them. The name of Colonel J. J. Hardin, a son of Kentucky but killed 
commanding an Illinois regiment at Buena Vista, is also on the monu- 
ment ; and, by an act of the Legislature, the name of young John J. Crit- 
tenden, killed with Custer, was, a few years ago, added to the list. Here, 
too, lie Carey Fry and Kentucky's gifted son, Theodore O'Hara, a Mexican, 
and later a Confederate, soldier. It was on the occasion of the dedication 
of the monument and the re-interment of the soldiers from Mexico that 
his immortal ‘‘ Bivouac of the Dead” was written and read. This poem 
beginning : 
‘‘ The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tattoo— 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
That brave and fallen few. 
On Fame’s eternal camping ground, 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And Glory guards with solemn round 
The bivouac of the dead-—" 


is too long to quote entire, but the lines have been chosen for theif 
exquisite appropriateness as inscriptions in all the national cemeteries, 
and in at least one in England. The State has another lot in which many 
of the former governors are buried: Scott, Madison, Greenup, Adair, 
and James Morehead— Madison, Greenup and Adair with handsome mon- 
uments. Governors Letcher and Crittenden lie in their own family lots, 
and Governor Charles Morehead has a handsome monument erected by 
the State. Here, too, rest the remains of Joel T. Hart, the sculptor, 
another gifted son of Kentucky, brought home from Italy by the State, 
but allowed, alas, to lie in an unmarked grave. It is to be hoped that the 
next Legislature will remedy the omission, or else it had been better to 
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leave him where genius is more appreciated. Colonel Richard M. Johnson, 
soldier, senator, and vice-president, has a handsome monument, with a 
medallion representing him in the act of killing Tecumseh, the Indian 
chief. The Confederate monument is beautiful, and the necessary means 
for its erection were collected by the exertions of the women of Frank- 


FRONT VIEW OF STATE HOUSE, FRANKFORT, 
fort. It represents a Confederate soldier standing on guard. It is mounted 


on a handsome pedestal, which has some beautiful inscriptions ; on one 
side, ‘Greater love hath no man than this, that he laid down his life for 
his friends” ; on another side, the last verse of O’Hara’s poem : 


‘*Yon marble minsters’ voiceful stone 
In deathless song shall tell, 

When many a vanished year has flown, 
The story how ye fell. 

Nor wreck, nor change, nor winter's blight, 
Nor Time's remorseless doom, 

Can dim one ray of holy light 
That gilds your glorious tomb.” 


There are also other inscriptions equally appropriate. With all this, 
the picturesque situation, the many handsome private monuments, the 
trees, the grass, the beds of flowers, make up a scene of peaceful enchant- 


ment seldom equaled. In the words of’ Robert Burns Wilson, from a 
poem read when Hart was buried, — 


‘‘The winds of the summer they blow, they blow, 
And the sibilant pines they sing ; 

And the men and women they sleep below, 
And Death is their silent King. 
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‘« Soft on the green of the grass- 
grown aisle 
The angels in silence tread, 
And often they lovingly linger 
awhile 
By the graves of the blessed 
dead.” 


Many of the old landmarks of 
the town have disappeared or 
are soon to be destroyed. The 
old wooden bridge is being re- 

WILKINSON STREET, FRANKFORT. placed by a modern structure, 
and the old ‘*Love house” was long since torn down. Another 
old house of interest, now entirely modernized, was the old ‘+ Sharp 
house,” the scene of a tragedy which created much excitement. Col- 
onel Solomon P. Sharp, a prominent lawyer and member of the 
legislature, was assassinated in the night at his own door by a Mr. 
Beauchamp, who escaped immediately. The legislature offered a reward 
of three thousand dollars, and the murderer was captured, tried and hanged. 
After his conviction, he was joined in prison by his wife, and they both 
attempted suicide by poison, but were unsuccessful. She then stabbed 
herself fatally with a penknife, but Beauchamp failed in a similar effort, 
and suffered the penalty of the law. Some of the oldest inhabitants 
remember, as children, the Beauchamp trial, with its array of legal talent 
and its sensational features. 

The old ‘‘ Hanna house,” at the south end of the bridge, where an 
elegant hospitality was for many years dispensed, and whose owner, Mr. 
John H. Hanna, built the Episcopal church and presented it as a free gift to 
the congregation, still stands in rathera dilapidated condition. By the way, 
the building of free churches seems to have prevailed with the citizens of 
Frankfort. The Christian church was built and given by Mrs. Tubman, 
of Georgia, who was a Miss Thomas, of Frankfort, and a famous beauty in 
the early part of the century; and the Methodist church owes its existence 
almost entirely to Mr. Jacob Swigert, for many vears an honored citizen. 
The old house built by Senator Brown about ninety-eight years ago, and 
planned by Thomas Jefferson, still remains as it was. Mr. Brown's 
granddaughter, Mrs. W. T. Scott, the present owner, in all her renova- 
tions and repairs has, with rare good taste, preserved the distinctive 
features of the period, with its high mantels, huge brass locks and polished 
oaken floors ; standing as it does 
in the midst of its large grounds 
and garden, it is one of the most 
interesting places in the State. 
It is recorded of Mrs. Margaretta 
Brown, wife of the senator, that 
she organized the first Sunday- 
school in the Mississippi Valley. 

Near by is the old ‘Crittenden 
house,” which has now passed out 
of the family. Here most of the 
distinguished persons of the State OLD WOODEN BRIDGE, FRANKFORT. 
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and of the Nation were 

entertained during the 

sixty years of its occu- 

pancy. The old ‘‘Gov- 

ernor’s Mansion,” as the 

residence of the governor 

is called, remains the same. 

It has been occupied by 

them all> from the first 

governor, Shelby. It isa 

noteworthy fact that two 

of them worked as youths 

with their own hands in 

the building of the house 

which each was destined 

to occupy later as the 

State's chief executive. It 

has a lugubrious outlook THE OLD “‘BROWN HOUSE,’’ FRANKFORT. 
on the walls of the penitentiary, and has a general air of having outlived 
its usefulness. 

Many of the oldest and most prominent families have but few repre- 
sentatives left in Frankfort, notably the Monroes and the Dudleys, once 
so numerous. Judge Thomas Monroe, the Federal judge, was a leading 
lawyer, and many of the most distinguished lawyers in the West and 
South studied their profession with him. He ardently espoused the Con- 
federate cause and went South with his whole family. His sons were 
killed in battle, and he died in Louisiana. The family of Judge Ben 
Monroe, his brother, sympathized with the Federal side, so that the family, 
like the Crittendens, the Clays and others, furnished soldiers to both 
armies. Among the notable persons who once lived in Frankfort are the 
eminent divines, the Rev. Stuart Robinson, pastor for some years of the 
Presbyterian church, and 
the Rev. Joseph Bullock, 
afterwards chaplain to 
the United States Senate. 
The Rev. Beverley Tucker 
Lacy was pastor of this 
church at the breaking 
out of the war, but re- 
signed his charge and 
returned to Virginia, his 
native State, where he 
became chaplain to the 
Stonewall Brigade. The 
Rev. John N. Norton was 
for twenty-five years the 
rector of Ascension 


THE OLDEST HOUSE IN FRANKFORT. 
7 nye Church. In his day it was 


In this house was held the second session of the Kentucky legisla- : 
ture in being held In it emphatically a p lace 
was preached the first sermon in Frankfort. lis house was j 
the ec eave ed of Aaron Burr when in Frankfort, and in where the rich and poor 
rear end room shown in the picture were planned the details met together. He went 
of his conspiracy. 
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to Louisville twenty years ago where he died, but his memory is still 
green, and in many an humble home his picture still hangs, and grateful 
hearts cherish the recollection of his ministrations, bodily and spiritual. 
The Rt. Rev. B. B. Smith, for over forty years the devoted and self-de- 
nying bishop of the diocese of Kentucky, also made Frankfort his home 
for some years, leaving here for New York, when, by seniority, he became 
presiding bishop of the church in the United States. 

The society changes but receives constant additions. Many of the 
State officials, brought here by their duties, have remained or returned to 
live. The judges of the Court of Appeals and of the Superior Court live 
in Frankfort. The romantic surroundings have so charmed more than 
one poet and painter that they have lingered here where inspiration for 
pen and brush abounds. Robert Burns Wilson has made his home in 
Frankfort and has celebrated its beauties with both artistic implements. 
Henry T. Stanton is also identified with Frankfort and has celebrated 
its surroundings in his verse. He is called the poet laureate of Kentucky. 
Literary and artistic work of all kinds has many votaries here, while for 
those who are more festively inclined there is much dancing and progres- 
sive euchre. The Capitol Hotel ball-room has much reputation, and its 
incomparable floor still vibrates to the dancing feet of the belles of 
Kentucky and of many other States, as it has done for more than forty 
years. 

The great lack now is of a suitable capitol building and public offices. 
Many plans and sites are proposed. Let us hope that in the multitude 
of counsels the best will prevail, and everything may be arranged in a 


manner worthy of the great State of Kentucky. 


SCENE ON KENTUCKY RIVER NEAR FRANKFORT, 
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FISHERMAN'S SONG. 


[ The following is a paraphrase of the Fifth Idyl of Moschus} or finer it is a translation of 
the spirit informing that beautiful Greek poems Scholars have attached the name idyl, but the 
piece is lyrical as well as idyllic, and I have preferred to cast it into the lightest form of English, 
hoping thus to give a touch and a thrill of the Greek spirit, without attempting the impossible 


task of echoing the meter. ] 


over the ral salt sea 
Piutter the breeze’s wings, 
Never the land can comfort me, 
And 1 my yeti seaward springs. 
the océan roars, 
And its foaming waves are strong, 
I long for the windy headland shores, 
Wige the pine trees sing’ their song. 


rhs sweet, O sweet enough 
Phe wood where shadows fall, 
oy ~ What time I strain and lean and luff, 
\ Close galling by the squall. 


\ 


SO the fisherman’s life is drear 
In his ship, as he delves the main, 
Floating and tossing from year to year, 


With for gain! 


And dear to me ts sleep, 
Where the streamlet bubbles low, 
In the plane tree’s shadow deep, 


With calm, untroubled flow. 
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THE MIRACLE AT MRS. SMILEY’S. 


A ND I wish I could ’a’ gone, mudder ; I thes wish that,” says 
little Becky. 


‘‘Oh, no, no, no! "says Mrs. John H. Smiley, 
A gue’ checrily. from her place at the ironing table. ‘‘ Oh, no, 
“&—~* no, no,” saysshe, ‘‘that would never have done. With 
< ¥ all the bright lights in the church, and all the fine people, 
a Y and all the richly dressed children so happy and joyous 
ve around the beautiful Christmas tree, and my little gir! 
i . \ the only shabby one in the whole house? That would 
never have done.” 

‘* T.could’a’ put my feet up under me so,” says little Becky, crossing her 
thin legs and thrusting her feet so far beneath her faded skirt that 
they were no longer visible to the naked eye. ‘*I could ‘a’ done that, 
mudder, and not a single, solitary person would ’a’ seen the hole in my toe. 
Not a single solitary person would ’a’ seen it.” 

‘‘That’s all right,” says Mrs. John H. Smiley. ‘* That’s—all—right. 
Mother's going to fix her little daughter up before long, and then there wil! 
be no more hiding of holes in toes, I guess. That business will be about 
through with, when mother fixes her little daughter up. Times are a little 
tight now,” says Mrs. John H. Smiley, says she, sprinkling a little starch 
on the garment that she is smoothing out. ‘* Times are just a 1-i-t-t-l-e 
tight, but times are not going to stay tight always. Times are not surely 
going to do that, I reckon.” 

‘¢T could ‘a’ set all scrooched up in the corner, with your big shawi 
round me,” says little Becky, pursuing the subject ; ‘‘and not a single, soli- 
tary person would ‘a’ noticed my old clothes.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” says Mrs. John H. Smiley, moving the flat-iron now 
briskly to and fro ; ‘* yes, indeed, you could surely have done that. But 
it was best for my little daughter not to go to-night. It was best for her 
to stay at home, I think.” 

‘*T thes wish I could ’a’ gone, anyhow,” says the chiid,af ter a short 
pause, leaning back in her chair and looking up at the plaster of Paris 
image of the Virgin Mary that adorned the mantel. ‘‘I never saw no 
Christmas tree last Christmas, nor yet the Christmas afo’ that, nor yet the 
Christmas afo’ that. When my pa was here, I saw Christmas trees—lots 
and squares of ’em.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed,” says Mrs. John H. Smiley, chiming in in a rather sub- 
dued tone ; ‘* yes, indeed ; lots and squares of ’em.” 

‘*When my pa was here,” says the child half soliloquizing and half 
addressing the Virgin Mary, who is looking straight at her‘and is appar- 
ently an attentive listener. ‘*‘ When my pa was here, afo’ he got killed that 
time on the Ridge, he brought a great cedar bush from out the big waods 
that his road run through, and he toted it plumb home from the engine on 
his shoulder. It wasn’t this home,” she says, explaining to the Virgin ; ‘* it 
was that other home. He toted it plumb home, and set it up in our parlor, 
and lit it all up. And there was so many, many pretty things for me ; and 
other folks’ chillun ’sides me come and got things off of it. That's what 
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my pa done. I saw him with my own eyes. I was a little bits of a tot 
then, but I saw him with my own eyes.” 

‘‘ That he did; that he did,” says Mrs. John H. Smiley, bending over 
her ironing table and working away for dear life. ‘* T-h-a-t he did.” 

The blaze in the grate struggles fitfully, being but a feeble blaze, to 
hide its head up the chimney. Now and then thick puffs of smoke go up, 
thick puffs of black smoke, reminding the child of the engine over which her 
father, the late John H. Smiley, was called in this life to preside. No 
cricket chirps upon the hearth ; not even a cat purrs by the fireside to make 
things look cheerful and homelike. With elbows propped upon her knees, 
the child sits and regards the Virgin Mary, who from her perch on the 
mantel in turn looks fixedly down upon the child. The wind has whipped 
around to the north and it is growing colder. A little while ago it was driz- 
zling a misty sort of rain which was discouraging to travelers ; now it is 
sleeting, and the hard little ice pebbles may be heard pelting the unpro- 
tected window panes. 

‘*When my pa was here,” says the child, speaking now directly to the 
Virgin, ‘‘afo’ he got killed that time on the Ridge, Santa Claus used to 
come to our house same as he goes now to other folks’s houses. When 
our chimbley was bright with a big blaze of Christmas nights, and we had 
lots of pretty things on our mantel, and a carpet—a nice new carpet on our 
floor, Santa Claus used to come down our chimbley, same as he comes now 
down other folkses chimbleys, and fill my stockings, and set things down 
by the fireplace what the stocking wouldn't hold ; and even fetch things for 
mudder, and set em on our table in the middle of the room. I was a little 
bits of a tot then, but I sawthem things with my own eyes, and I know he 
done it.” 

‘* Yes, yes, yes,” says Mrs. John H. Smiley, with a little huskiness in 
her voice as she bends over the iron ; ** yes, yes, yes ; that’s what he done.” 

Zap, taf, tap at the door and, without waiting for an invitation, not 
being overstocked with manners, in walks Mr. Biddle. 

‘‘T might 'a’ know’d it,” says Mrs. John H.Smiley,as she turns round and 
greets him ; ‘I might 'a’ know'd it, Cyrus. On Christmas eve you always 
used to come, and Christmas eve you come still.” She takes his large and 
rather dingy hand, and shakes it cordially. 

Now, Biddle is a brakesman. I wish I could say he was a lawyer, or a 
banker, or a dry goods clerk, or something nice and genteel of that sort ; 
but I can't afford to stretch my conscience for Biddle, so I tell you plainly 
he is a brakesman. He earns his bread by making flying leaps from car 
to car, while speeding across country, and by tugging fiercely at the brakes 
when the whistle of the engineer smites his ear. On duty he is lightsoine 
as a cat or squirrel ; off duty he is rather slow and heavy, and shows by 
his manner that he was not cut out for a gentleman. 

‘«’Deve-nin” says Mr. Biddle, in response to the widow’s salutation ; 
and then he sidles along to a chair in the corner near the mantel. Pretty 
soon after taking his seat, apparently feeling it incumbent on him to do 
something, he lays hold of the poker and is in the very act of punching 
the fire, when suddenly, catching the widow’s eye and remembering that 
he is about to violate one of the rules of the establishment, he hastily sets 
the poker down again and retires within himself. 

‘‘Mr. Biddle,” says the child, after a reasonable time had elapsed and 
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no effort at conversation had developed, ‘‘I could ’a’ done my feet so,” and 
she tucks them away again. ‘I could’a’ done ’em so, and not a single, 
solitary person in the church would ’a’ seen the hole in my toe.” 

‘* No odds,” says Mr. Biddle, ‘‘if they had seen it.” 

‘*T could ’a’ scrooched myself up in the corner,” says the child, ‘* with 
mother’s big shawl round me, and not a single, solitary person would ‘a’ 
knowed I was there.” : 

‘*No odds,” says Mr. Biddle, ‘: if they had knowed it.” 

‘*} haven't seen no Christmas tree,” says the child, by no means avers« 
to assuming the entire burden of conversation, ‘‘ since afo’ that time my 
pa got killed on the Ridge. When my pa was here, he got a Christmas 
tree out of the big woods, and toted it home on his shoulder, and set it 
up in our parlor, and lots of nice things was on it for me and other folks’ 
chillun. I was a little bits of a tot then, but I remember that tree. 
Don’t you remember that tree, Mr. Biddle ?” 

Mr. Biddle nods his head gravely and taps the hearth gently once, 
twice, thrice with the poker, which he has again taken into his hands. 

‘* Yes, indeed ; yes, indeed,” says Mrs. John H. Smiiey, again chirping 
in from the ironing table,” we all remember that. It would be a strange 
thing indeed if we did not all remember that.” 

The feeble blaze which has been struggling in the grate for some time, 
now dying low and now suddenly reviving, has almost made up its mind 
to give it up as a bad job and geout once for all. The dim lamp at the 
ironing table sheds but an uncertain light about the room. Without the 
wind is rising and comes now in gusts, driving the sleet before it. The 
loose window sash rattles, and around and above the lonely tenement in 
which they sit the storm king makes his moan. The shadow of Mrs. 
John H. Smiley, busily plying her iron, looms up like a giant spectre 
against the opposite wall. A hush falls upon the little group. 

‘*Mr. Biddle, says the child, again breaking silence, ‘* do you believe 
in s-p-eer-its ?” 

Rap, rap, rap. How particularly loud and distinct! This must be 
the sheriff or some high officer at the door. 

‘*Come in,” says the widow, nervously, as she opens the portal of her 
single-roomed dwelling a second time. ‘* Come in, Colonel Simcoe ;” and 
she brushes a chair which has not a speck of dust or dirt on it, and sets 
it close to the fire for her distinguished visitor. 

‘*Ah-h-h !” says the smooth-voiced, smooth-faced colonel, rubbing his 
fat hands at the fire. ‘‘Ah-h-h!” says he; ‘‘it’s a rough night ma’‘am,” 
placing one of his hands close to the flickering blaze. ‘* It’s a very rough 
night,” applying the other and then again rubbing the two vigorously 
together. ‘‘ It’s sleeting now, and by to-morrow morning the ground will 
be as slick as glass. The poor are bound to suffer such nights as this ;” 
and, rising, he takes the scuttle of coals and, turning it bottom upward, 
empties the last lump on the fire. This done, he withdraws the poker 
from the reluctant hand of Mr. Biddle and, thrusting it between the bars 
of the grate, vigorously stirs the whole. The child, with sharp elbows 
resting on knees, regards him seriously, while Mr. Biddle is, so to speak, 
dumfounded at his behavior. 

‘* To-morrow,” says the colonel, smiling now blandly upon the little 
assemblage, ‘‘ will be Christmas day—a day of rest for man and _ beast. 
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A day on which all cares should be laid aside and the human heart go up 
in gratitude to the Giver of all good things. The world over—the civil- 
ized world over—Christmas day is a holiday. To be bright and cheerful 
and thankful on that day is a Christian duty. I hope, ma’am, it will be 
many a year, it will be ages, it will be centuries, before the world ceases 
to send up thanks and to rest from toil on the return of this blessed 
occasion,” 

‘« Yes, indeed, sir; I should hope so,” says the widow, standing now 
idly and with folded hands by her ironing table. ‘‘ Oh yes, indeed, sir ; I 
should hope so.” 

‘And the best way,” pursues the colonel, serenely, ‘‘ the best way, 
ma’am, to prepare your mind for the proper enjoyment of Christmas is to 
vet all business matters off hand before the blessed season arrives; to 
have nothing of a disturbing nature on the memory; nothing left undone 
that could or should have been attended to. 

‘*Oh, yes, sir;” says the widow, ‘‘oh, yes, indeed, sir. No doubt abo 
that.” 

‘¢And, therefore,” pursues the colonel, in his smooth and polished 
manner, ‘‘on my way home from church to-night, I called by to collect 
the rent. I might have put it off, ma’am ; I might have left undone dozens 
of other things that demanded my attention ; but what sort of a frame of 
mind would I have been in to-morrow, if I had not rid myself of these 
matters ? Promptness in business, ma’am, brings happiness and content ; 
neglect this quality, and misery and distress will surely be the result in 
the end.” 

‘*Oh, yes, indeed,” says the widow, ‘‘ you speak quite truly, sir.” 

As Mrs. John H. Smiley makes this last remark, she advances in a 
somewhat hesitating way and places in the colonel’s hand a bank bill and 
some coin. ‘It is not quite all, sir,” she says apologetically, ‘‘ not quite 
all, but I can make it up in a few weeks. Times have been a little hard 
on me this winter. They have, indeed, sir. The weather has been rough, 
and coal has been high, and Becky there had a spell, and I was bound to 
call in a doctor. Things will brighten up when the spring opens.” 

The colonel sums the money up with his eye, as he holds it in his open 
hand. ‘* You were behind last month,ma’am,” he says ; ‘‘ and you are left 
a little further behind this month. This is not business, ma’am. I can 
not afford to build houses and pay taxes on them and then fail in my rents. 
Promptness, ma’am, and a strict compliance with your obligations is a 
Christian duty.” 

‘©O yes, indeed, sir,” says the widow, ‘‘ yes, indeed, sir; that it is. 
But times are just a little hard now; just a little hard, sir. The spell 
that Becky had cost me more than I expected. Doctors come high, sir. ° 
It will be all right soon. I just feel it will. I just feel,” says the little 
widow, speaking with a show of confidence, ‘‘ that times will get better 
with me soon. 

The fire in the grate begins to crackle, and in one or two places the 
scams in the lumps of coal have parted, and a ruddy blaze is forcing its way 
up through the heap. 

‘‘T have a good sewing machine, sir,” pursues the widow, still more 
hopefully ; ‘‘almost as good as new. That shall stand for your debt. It 
would grieve me to part with it, for it was given to me by—by him ; but 
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it shall stand for your debt. Let me stay here, sir, during the winter, and 
in the spring I will pay you the last cent. I just know I will, I just feel 
it ; and if I don’t, the sewing machine shall go. There it stands now, sir, 
and it’s almost as good as new.” 

‘‘Ah well,” says the colonel, in a burst of generosity, ‘‘let it stand 
until then, ma’am. We Christian people, ma’am, must trust each other. 
We can not introduce the harsh rules of business”—he now beams on 
those around him—‘‘ into all the affairs of life. There must be excep- 
tions,and this shall be anexception. I will trust you, ma’am,and—ah—the 
sewing machine.” 

‘* Thank you,” says the widow,earnestly, ‘‘ what you say is true, sir ; 
what you say is very true. Thank you for your kindness.” 

The fire now burns and flashes merrily, as befits a Christmas fire. It 
sends a ruddy glow through all the room and crackles defiance to the 
roaring wind and rough weather without. The widow's face,as she stands 
with hands folded a little way off, has a peaceful look. The child watches 
the bright blaze go dancing up the chimney as it used to go on the happy 
Christmas eves when Santa Claus with his reindeer team stood waiting at the 
top,ready to come down and lavish his wealth upon the inmates, when folks 
fell asleep and all the house was still. The benevolent colonel, warmed 
by the fire and also by the recollection of a good deed done, sits with 
face all aglow in front of the glowing grate. Even Mr. Biddle assumes a 
pleased expression of countenance and appears to be on the eve of offering 
a remark. 

The colonel now rises and, going to the table, takes up a large bundle 
which he had deposited there with his hat on entering. Smiling upon the 
widow, he hands this bundle to her. ‘*Open it,” says he. 

The widow unties the bundle and holds up to view—now what do you 
think ? Why one of the most beautiful dolls you ever saw in the whole 
course of vour life. Cinderella at the ball, I am sure, could never have 
looked half so bewitching as this lovely creature. 

‘* Ain’t she a beauty ?” exclaims the colonel. 

‘«She is that,” says the widow ; ‘‘ she is that very thing.” 

‘« Hold her up,” says the colonel, dropping a pace or two back, so that 
he could the better admire her. ‘‘ There! that’s it! Turn the lamp up a 
little, and let the child get a good look at her. What do you think of her, 
little one?” 

Becky has climbed down from her chair and stands now awkwardly by 
it,nervously clutching one of the rounds in her little hand. Her mouth 
is open, her eyes are wide open,and she swallows a few times in her uncon- 
scious interest and excitement. Such a vision of glory the poor child has 
never before beheld. Even Mr. Biddle drops his under jaw and stares 
ahead of him with smiling face. 

‘* How would you like to have such a beautiful doll in the house here with 
you all the time ? How would you like,” says the colonel, addressing in soft 
and seductive voice the little child, ‘‘to take her to bed and have her lie 
by your side all night, to wake up in the morning and find her close by 
you, and then to put her nice clothes on and have her keep company with 
you all day? How would you like that, hey? Don’t you think she would 
like that, madam?” 

The poor widow looks up at him, and gratitude, like a bright light from 
within, illumines her careworn face. 
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‘‘Don’t you think, madam, your child would be happy if this beautiful 
doll was all her own ?” 

‘‘Oh, indeed, sir”’—begins the widow, but her voice chokes with 
emotion and she can not proceed. 

‘*It’s for my Helen,” continues the colonel, after an impressive pause ; 
‘‘this beautiful doll is for my little daughter. We should never forget our 
children, ma’am.” 

What actors‘women are by nature! The light died from the widow’s 
face, but she gave no other indication of surprise or disappointment. 
I:ven the smile she was wearing a moment ago faded off so gradually you 
would scarcely have noticed its disappearance. Little Becky crawls 
quietly back into her chair, and looks first into the blazing fire and then 
up at the Virgin Mary, who now, her face lit up by the ruddy light, looks 
down, it seems, in tender sympathy upon her. Mr. Biddle drops his head, 
and devotes himself once more to the inspection of his boots. 

‘‘T got it from the Christmas tree,” pursues the colonel, taking the 
doll now from the widow's hand and beginning carefully to wrap it up 
again. ‘*The night was too rough for my child to be out, so I went down 
and got this from the tree for her. Won't she be proud,though, when she 
sees it in the morning ?” 

The beautiful doll, which is to delight Miss Helen Simcoe in the morn- 
ing, is now once more obscured from sight by the paper covering which 
envelops her ; and the colonel draws on his gloves, buttons his thick over- 
coat to the throat, and with due deliberation, being a personage of 
iinportance, makes ready to depart. 

‘* Christmas is the children’s festival,” he remarks to the widow. ‘‘It 
takes us back in imagination, ma’am, to the time when the Saviour of the 
world was a little child, a helpless little child. The wise men brought 
gifts to him, and we should bring gifts to our children at each return of 
this blessed occasion. What would Christmas be, ma’am, without the 
joyous shouts and the happy faces of the children? I paid five dollars 
for this beautiful doll, for it’s real French bisque ; but I will get my money 
back with interest in the morning, when my child sees the handsome 
present I have brought her. The man who does not delight in making 
children happy is a brute, ma’am ; he is a brute, ma’am.” 

‘‘Don't Santa Claus come down the chimbley at your house of Christ- 
mas nights and fetch things? You're rich,” says the child. 

Colonel Simcoe is grieved. He is a pious man and strictly orthodox. 

‘*There is no such being as Santa Claus,” he says, looking firmly and 
somewhat severely toward the child. ‘‘ We are Christian people here, I 
hope. This Santa Claus is a myth, a heathenish superstition, unfit to 
have place in a land of Bibles and churches and Sunday-schools.” 

‘‘Then,” says the child, ‘‘who was it, afo’ my pa got killed on the 
Ridge, that used to come down our chimbley ? Not this chimbley ; that 
other chimbley. And fetch things, and cram ’em in my stockin’, and even 
leave ’em for other folks’ chillun right here in this house? No, not in this 
house ; in that other house—who was it done that? It was Santa Claus ; 
‘cause my pasaid so. He told me so with his own mouth. I was a little 
bits of a tot then, but he told me them very words, and I remember ’em.” 

Colonel Simcoe looks solemnly around upon the little assemblage. He 
compresses his lips, and a frown of disapproval comes over his face. 
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‘‘ Madam,” he says, speaking in a low tone to the widow, ‘‘I am surprised. 
I thought I was in a Christian home, an humble home but a Christian 
home. This child should be sent to Sunday-school. Such ignorant,such 
heathenish superstitions should be weeded from her mind. My little 
girl,” withdrawing his glove and laying his hand on the child’s head, ‘: it 
was not Santa Claus that brought you these things. It was not Santa 
Claus who was so good to you when your father was alive. It was—tell 
her who it was, ma’am._ Tell this child whether it was Santa Claus who 
made Christmas so bright to her when her father was alive ?” 

She hangs her head for a while, this poor, debt-driven woman, she 
hangs it for a little while and then she shakes it mournfully. 

‘‘ Then,” says the child, coming down from her chair and boldly facing 
the colonel, ‘‘if it wasn’t Santa Claus I just know who it was. It was 
the Virgin Mary.” 

Colonel Simcoe turns abruptly and takes three hasty strides toward 
the door. He then turns again and gives the widow a look which is suf- 
ficient to extinguish any person of ordinary sensibility. Before he finally 
quits her presence, he lifts his hand and offers this impressive remark : 

‘«Popery, ma’am, is worse than heathenism.” 

The poor widow closes the door behind him, and, coming back, takes 
her seat and looks mournfully into the fire. ‘It is a rough night,” she 
says after a little. ‘‘The ground is white and slick with ice. I'm 
afraid he will fall down.” 

‘*No odds,” says Mr. Biddle, ‘‘if he do fall down.” 

Again there is a pause and the blaze goes leaping up the chimney. 
Without the wind whistles around the corner, and the sleet still drives 
against the window pane. The child addresses herself to Mr. Biddle : 

‘‘He married a rich widow with a large estate, ‘cause my pa said so.” 

To this remark there is noreply. Mr. Biddle nods to her gravely ; but 
whether this signifies acquiescence in her assertion, or simply that the infor- 
mation has been duly received can not be determined. 

‘« Afo’ he married a rich widow with a large estate,” continues the child, 
-«he wa’n’t nothin’ but a lawyer.” 

Mr. Biddle nods to her again. Then he leans back in his chair and 
appears to be turning over something in his mind. 

Mrs. John H. Smiley arises and goes back to the ironing table. There 
is work to be done in this world even if the merry Christmas is nigh at 
hand. She sprinkles and starches and plies the iron busily. Out of doors 
the pitiless tempest blusters, but the bright blaze in the grate and the red 
glow of the coals make the room unusually cheerful and cozy and home- 
like. The widow feels the warmth even as far off as her table ; and she 
works with double energy, being encouraged by her cheerful surroundings. 
After a while, as it is waxing late, Mr. Biddle arises to go. His flow of 
conversation has not gone far toward enlivening the family circle during 
his visit, but the widow shakes again most cordially the large and dingy 
hand which he presents on leaving. As he passes out, the wind rushes 
from round the corner as if it has been lying in wait for him. It buffets 
him rudely, and he has to hold his old slouch hat on his head to keep it 
from being blown away. 

The hands of the old clock against the wall move round slowly, slowly. 
The blaze in the grate is losing its brightness, and the glow of the coals 
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grows dimmer. The child nods as she sits in the chair, and, with gentle 
hands, she is put to bed. Tucked in beneath old, thin quilts, with some 
of mother’s garments thrown over her to keep her warm, she struggles 
for a while against slumber and stubbornly refuses to close the lids over 
eyes from which the light is fast fading. The fire is dying low. Shadows 
dance fantastically about the room. The fick, tick, tick of the clock 
sounds farther and farther away. She exerts herself a little and looks 
hard at mother bending over the ironing table ; at the sewing machine, 
which is almost as good as new ; at the few phials on the mantel, kept 
for sickness ; at the Virgin Mary, who has grown somehow astonishingly 
large and life-like and, with eyes directed straight into hers, appears about 
to speak to her. She looks and looks, and just as she reaches that mys- 
terious border region which lies between the kingdom of this world and 
dreamland, as sure as I am a good Christian—which I profess myself to 
be—the Virgin Mary nods and smiles upon her. I know there are those 
who affirm that an unusually fierce gust of wind, penetrating a crack be- 
hind the Virgin, compelled her to nod, and that as to smiling she has all 
her days been afflicted with a sort of simper which was perhaps intended 
for a smile by the genius who fashioned her. I have nothing to do with 
such vague fantasies as these. I confine myself to facts. I say that, 
while the little child is lying with eyes wide open, and just as she is slip- 
ping softly down the road to unconsciousness, the Virgin Mary nods and 
smiles upon her. 

The hands of the old clock against the wall move around slowly, 
slowly. The widow sits by the dying fire and muses on bygone days. 
Viewless forms from out the past come and take their places beside her, 
and are gone again. Ashes gather over the coals in the grate, as they 
have gathered over the hopes and plans of other years. She draws closer 
and closer, as the embers grow cold, and dreams and dreams as mortals 
will. The fierce energy of the storm has expended itself; the wind has 
lulled, and the world awaits in silence, as the festival ‘of the birth of 
Christ draws nigh. From her place above the mantel the Virgin Mary, 
still smiling through the shadows, looks down upon the weary mother. 
The old clock gives a premonitory rattle and prepares to strike. Onze, 
‘wo, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, eleven—she looks up as the 
last note, ¢we/ve, falls on her ear. Christmas day has come. The weary 
woman rises and prepares to lie down beside her sleeping little one. Hark!a 
knock at the door. Who comes at the midnight hour to this lonely house ? 
For a while she holds back through fear ; then, stepping forward, unbars the 
bolt. Before her stands a sable imp with glistening eyes and white, shining 
teeth. He hurriedly thrusts a package into her hands, and then—before a 
ian hath power to say ‘‘ behold "—the jaws of the darkness do devour him. 

She holds the bundle in uncertain hands for a while, then, bolting once 
more the door, she unwraps it. There are warm stockings for a child ; 
there are nice new shoes; a little hood for the head; a long cloak in- 
tended to come down almost to the feet; and lastly (her eyes brim 
with tears as she sees it), there is a large doll with curly hair and great bright 
eyes, staring the widow nearly out of countenance when the two first meet. 
She is gaily, perhaps somewhat flashily, dressed; and pinned to her skirt 
there is a paper which, when it comes to be read, bears this mysterious 
inscription : 
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‘For little Becky from the Virgin Mary.” 

She falls upon her knees—'tis a woman’s instinct in the hour of sudden 
joy or great trouble—and her heart goes up to the Throne of Grace in 
prayer. She can not know who the generous donor is. It must be—yes, 
he is a little pompous and the world calls him selfish, but God puts things 
into people’s hearts. God has shown him at this holy season that there 
can be no sin in the simple faith of a little child. God has taught him 
that, though correct of creed, he can not render true homage to the infant 
Christ without some love of his neighbor. Reverently she places the 
Christmas doll on the mantel close by the side of the Virgin Mary. She 
kisses over and over again and washes with her tears the thin face of her 
little one, and lies down to rest beside her. 


Are not these the church bells a-ringing, ladies and gentlemen, and is 
not this the blessed Christmas morn? The world, locked in the embrace 
of the ice king, is beautiful. The laden branches of the trees bend toward 
the earth as if in silent worship, and the long icicles gleam in thesun. The 
sky is blue and clear, the frosty air keen and nipping, the breath of the 
speeding church-goers ascends as incense toward heaven. Troops of happy 
children skip and slip along the smooth streets. Full of life and spirits 
they romp and call to each other, and their laughter makes the morning 
glad. Who is this that comes now, accompanied by a plain and rather 
diminutive middle-aged lady, and hugging a great, wide-staring doll tight 
in her arms ? Have the kindness to observe that there are no holes in her toes, 
and that this is not mother’s big shawl which enwraps her little scrap of a 
body. Ah, no; she is neatly and most comfortably clad from head to foot, 
and everything about her is spick-span-new. See her bright and happy look, 
her shining morning face, her honest pride in her own appearance, her 
admiration for the beauteous creature she carries. Others may fancy 
themselves fine on this occasion; but I say unto you that, if to be clothed 
on with thankfulness and well wrapped in the sweet garment of content go 
for anything with Him who regardeth both the outer and the inner man, 
then Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like little Becky. 

The church bells ring, ring ; and here are big people and little people, 
rich people and poor people, quiet, genteel people and loud, flashy people, 
all trooping in together. Here, as I live, is Mr. Biddle with his large dingy 
hands, looking, I am sorry to say, altogether too shabby for the occasion. 
He has not the audacity to take his seat up in the midst of the congrega- 
tion but, slipping in unobserved, sinks into an obscure corner and tries to 
hide himself. Here is Colonel Simcoe, smooth and orthodox as usual, and 
well dressed, you may depend uponit, from his neatly brushed silk hat 
down to his polished boots. As he passes in, the grateful widow drops a 
little courtesy to him, and makes bold to say in a low, earnest 
whisper, ‘‘The Lord will reward you, sir; the Lord will reward you.” 
Colonel Simcoe looks down upon her in surprise, and by a frown rebukes 
her familiarity. His elegant wife and daughter, who are with him, regard 
her with a blank stare and are shocked that one in her station should pre- 
sume to interrupt gentlefolks in church. The organ peals, and the poor 
widow sinks into her seat. As the waves of music go over her, and lift 
her up, and bear her along, swell after swell, the humble creature thanks 
God with her whole soul. When she kneels down with her child by her 
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side, she thanks him again for the privilege of being in his house and of 
having her little one, warm and comfortable and happy, with her. She 
thanks him earnestly for having put it into the heart of some one unknown 
to be kind to them—of some one unknown who, having this world’s goods, 
shut not up his compassion at the blessed Christmas season from the poor 
and needy. As the music swells again and the anthem in the choir lan- 
guage, which is no language, is borne to her ears, she unconsciously fits 
the air—now rising, now falling, now rushing on—with words of her own : 
‘‘For little Becky from the Virgin Mary. For little Becky from the Virgin 
Mary. For little Becky from the Virgin M-a-r-y.” Time and again the 
tenor and the soprano and the rest of them sing and shout these words at 
her, until they come at last with startling distinctness, and she trembles 
almost with awe as she hears them: ‘‘For little Becky from 
the Virgin Mary. For little Becky from the Virgin Mary. For little 
Becky from the Virgin M-a-a-ry.”. Now the parson opens the 
lids of the Book wherein no lie is writ; and, as he reads in sonorous 
tone of the visit of the angels to the poor shepherds on that first Christmas 
eve, she hangs. on his words as if the story to her were a new one, and 
wonders, as she ponders the tale afresh, if the age of miracles has passed 
from earth. 


And here I for one, having my Christmas dinner waiting at home and 
my Christmas turkey browning in the oven, am compelled to leave them. 
I leave them, Mrs. Smiley and little Becky, in good company, sitting up 
near the genteel Simcoe family, and not back with the ignoble Biddle. We 
can not be too particular about our associates in this world; for com- 
panions make or mar us, as the saying goes. If you ask me who it was 
that brought happiness to the Smileys, or how it was that their cup was 
filled to overflowing on this sparkling Christmas day, I tell you frankly I 
donot know. To my mind there are several mysterious things about the 
transaction, all of which I shall not take time to note down here. There 
was the inscription on the doll’s dress, which must have been either a fib 
or a fact; and what motive could any one have had for telling a fib about 
it? There was the singular, not to say astonishing, conduct of the Virgin 
Mary just before the child dropped off to sleep on Christmas eve. There 
was the shiny-eyed imp, or whatever it was, at the door upon the very 
stroke of the midnight hour. You may pooh-pooh all this ifyou will. For 
my part,-I have only to say there are more things in heaven and earth than 
are dreamed of in the philosophy of some folks. It is my purpose to report 
all the matters herein narrated to the Psychological Society; and you need 
not wonder if, among the well authenticated instances of strange happen- 
ings not to be accounted for except upon the theory of superhuman inter- 
vention, should hereafter be set down—the miracle at Mrs. Smiley’s. 


C. W. Tyler. 
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THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


PART I. 


To sketch the birth and gradual growth of literature in any section of 
the country ; to find its rise in the crude days of the early history of a 
nation, and to trace its current as it widens and deepens to the maturer 
growth of a more cultured century is a task that presents many obstacles; 
and yet the value of such a study can not be overestimated. The history 
of the literary life of a people is as important as the story of their polit- 
ical, religious or social progress ; for, as Mr. Stedman says, the essential 
part of the life of man is in his spirit, of which imagination is king, and it is 
through the channels of literature that it finds its highest form of expres- 
sion. 

Such a work as this, however, must be largely critical. As criticism 
in its true sense is but one man’s opinion of another man’s work, some of 
my statements may be considered open to question, but it can not be 
denied that, until a comparatively few years ago, there was no such thing 
as a distinctly American literature. Previous to the dawn of the present 
century, and even for years after that time, the literature of America was 
but an imitation, and in most instances a very poor imitation, of. the lit- 
erature of England. To-day we are able to point with pride to those whose 
names are honored wherever the English tongue is spoken, and yet there 
are those who stand ready to deny that we have yet attained a distinctly 
American school. One critic has said that our literature, like our language, 
is so thoroughly English that it must remain a mere imitation until 
‘*Anglo-Saxon and Hollander and German and Irishman and negro and 
Chinese shall have so blended their blood. . . that from the fusion a new 
race shall have sprung.” There are those who find reason in Mr. White's 
madness, but there are as many who can not agree with him. 
While some of our American writers still seek to imitate the style of their 
English predecessors, it is not difficult to name those whose work is thor- 
oughly un-English in its temper, undertone and atmosphere. This is 
especially true of the South. Poe and Lanier among the poets, and Joel 
Chandler Harris as a prose writer can not be claimed by our English 
cousins. They are distinctly American,—more so, perhaps, than any 
other native authors, if we except Walt Whitman, whom Lanier terms, 
‘* poetry's butcher.” 

In attempting to establish and prove the existence of an American 
school of literature, one fact must not be forgottén. This is a large country. 
Between its bordering lines it contains the physical attributes of all Europe. 
It can not be compared to Italy or France or Scotland. The people from 
every part of Europe, Asia and Africa have found homes in this republic, 
and it would be as impossible to create a literature that would be truly 
American and broadly local for each and every part of this country as it 
would be to assimilate and unite the literature of all the nations of Europe. 
Italy has it own school. France, Germany and England occupy sub- 
divisions of the literary field. Why, then, should it not be reasonab e 
to suppose that there would be equal dissimilarity in the literature of the 
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South and the North, the West and the East? It would be positively 
impossible to bring them together and join them in one intellectual field. 

Scott and Burns found an untilled field awaiting them, and they suc- 
ceeded in giving their beloved Scotland a distinct school of literature. 
Shakespeare, Dickens, Thackeray and many others were as English as Zola 
and Daudet are distinctly modern in their portrayal of French life. 

The literature of a country is governed by sectional as well as national 
impulse, and the knowledge of this fact, considered in the light of Europe's 
experience,should teach us what to expect,—not a school that is distinctly 
American, as English literature is distinctly English, but rather a number 
of perfect local subdivisions, the whole standing as the American school 
of literature. 

The appearance of this American school is an evidence of the com- 
plete divorce of this country from the motherland. As time lessened our 
love for the Old World words and traditions, new thoughts were suggested, 
until ‘‘the time has come when the declaration of our independence may’ 
be made to include the fields of literature and art.” 

In this great work of progress the South has played an important part. 
While those who are unacquainted with the literary history of the country 
are apt to turn their eyes to the North in search of genius, the South has 
no reason to be ashamed of the work of her sons. The first book dealing 
with the history of America was written by Captain John Smith, while he 
was a resident of Virginia. The first drama written in America was pro- 
duced by Thomas Godfrey in North Carolina, and it was .the Southern 
writers who first succeeded in establishing a school of literature that was 
distinctly American. 

In order that we may realize what the modern writers have accom- 
plished, it will be necessary to give more attention to the labors of the 
early authors than the value of their work would seem to demand. When 
we remember, however, that they were the pioneers who entered this vast 
forest and by mere indomitable perseverance and courage made our pres- 
ent success a possibility, we shall be ready to give them full credit for the 
work that they have done. Without Smith and Strachey and Norwood, 
we never should have had Audubon, Cable and Harris. Without Rich 
and Alsop, Poe and Lanier would have been impossible. They were the 
stern, rough men who fought the intellectual battle when the fight was the 
hardest:; and until they came,the ground could never have been cleared for 
the brilliant essayists, the deep students, the graceful story-tellers and the 
sweet singers who have followed them. 

It is now the time when we can take a fair view of the work of these 
early writers. To give them undue praise because they produced books in the 
South before the settlement of New England would be unreasonable. They 
should not receive more credit than they deserve. The student of their 
work should find the true perspective, and then place them beneath the 
light of philosophical criticism. They should stand or fall upon their own 
merits. To do this fairly we must remember that those were the days of 
small things and that it was harder, as Mr. Richardson says, ‘‘ for Mrs. 
Bradstreet to be Mrs. Bradstreet than for Emerson to be Emerson.” The 
pioneers in the fields of American literature and art made our modern 
literature and art possible, and one need not forget to give them credit for 
their influence in our present triumphs, even when compelling them to 
stand by the result of honest, dispassionate, but searching, criticism. 
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For fully a century after the appearance of Captain John Smith's 
‘‘True Relation,” nearly all the literary force of the South was centered 
in the colony of Virginia. In fact there was but one exception to this 
rule, when, in 1666, George Alsop of Baltimore issued his ‘* Character 
of the Province of Maryland.” Of all the writers of this, the first century 
of colonial history, Smith was the most voluminous. Between the years 
1608 and 1631, he produced nine works, all of which were exceedingly 
entertaining, as well as extremely unreliable and uncouth. He was not an 
educated man but, making allowance for his stretches of imagination, he 
has given us many pictures of early colonial life that would otherwise have 
been lost. 

From a literary standpoint Smith’s work was very unsatisfactory. The 
same charge, in a smaller degree, must be brought against the other 
colonists. They were hardy pioneers who had come to populate a new 
country, and for many years their literary labors consisted chiefly of 
descriptive narratives written for their friends in the mother country. 
Many of these were mere letters and official documents that have 
since been published for the use of the students of American history. 
Books were first written by R. Rich, Colonel Norwood, Alexander Whit- 
aker, George Percy and William Strachey, and these were published in 
England. The narrative of that bold adventurer, Colonel Norwood, of 
whom so little is known, is rather more entertaining than the average 
colonial book, and it was Strachey’s graphic description of a storm off the Ber- 
mudas that suggested the opening scene in ‘‘ The Tempest” to Shakespeare. 
John Hammond's book, published in 1656, was issued under the attractive 
title : ‘*‘ Leah and Rachel, or the Two Fruitful Sisters, Virginia and Mary- 
land ; Their Present Condition, Impartially Stated and Related,” but it 
has little beyond the title to recommend it. 

Rich and Alsop wrote rhymes, but, like those of Mrs. Bradstreet’s, they 
were of a dolorous character and would not be of the slightest value if they 
were not so closely connected with the early literary history of the country. 

Everywhere during this time we find the Englishman in the colonist. 
They had come from a mature nation to build a new nation. Everywhere 
they adapted; they accepted the laws, customs and education of the 
mother country. They did not attempt to create anything, and their 
mental inactivity was stamped upon their literature. But during the next 
century a gleam of light penetrated the intellectual darkness. It was 
slight enough, but it was the index finger that pointed to the future 
triumphs of the South. 

The first author to appear in the new century was Robert Beverly. 
Although he was born in 1670,it was many years before he commenced to 
write, and his ‘‘ History of the Present State of Virginia,” which was 
written just before his death (1735), was not published until 1805. This, 
however, was the first authoritative history of the colony, and the style 
was far superior to that of his predecessors. 

The works of Francis Young, John Lawson, William Stephens and 
Hugh Jones could as well have been written many years before. The 
‘‘Byrd Manuscript,” containing the writings of William Byrd, and the 
uncompleted history of Virginia, by William Stite, are still entertaining. 
The jingles of Ebenezer Cook, the ‘‘sot-weed ” satirist, were of more than 
passing interest in their day, when people were unacquainted with the 
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rudiments of genuine humor ; but it is to the poems of Thomas Godfrey, 
of North Carolina, that the reader will turn with the greatest delight. 

Godfrey was really the first poet that the country had produced. Con- 
sidering the atmosphere in which they were written, his poems were fresh 
and original. The poet did not confine himself to the psalms, religious 
wails and generally dolorous subjects that had inspired those who had 
previously attempted, with such questionable success, to woo the muse. 
His subjects were of a decidedly worldly character. They treated of wine 
and other ‘‘ carnal” enjoyments, and they must have shocked the prim 
Puritans, when they were published after his death. Not only did he select 
novel subjects but his metre was unusual for those days. He did not con- 
fine himself to the regulation form of rhyme, but branched out into new 
paths ; and,although his poems are far from perfect from a critical point of 
view, he has the credit of leading the way through unbeaten fields that 
other poets might learn their lessons from his experience and follow him. 
As I have already said, his metrical drama, ‘‘ The Prince of Parthia,” 
was the first work of its kind written in this country. It was published 
with his ‘* Juvenile Poems” after his death. The ‘‘Court of Fancy” 
appeared in 1762, a year before he died. 

During the transition era in the life of the country, no literature was 
produced. The strife, the hatred, the suffering, the hope of the struggling 
colonists did not inspire the imagination. There was a certain kind of 
literature, prose and verse, in which the sentiments of the brave ‘‘ rebels ” 
were sometimes boldly, but often feebly, uttered. During this dormant 
period St. George Tucker, of Virginia, was one of the few to utter an 
original note, and some of his poems are still worthy of preservation. 

It was in the speeches and addresses before Congress and the people 
that the sentiments of the new nation were voiced, and among the grand 
patriots who made the land ring in sympathy with their eloquence the 
South had many sons. The section that had produced a literature— 
meager, it is true, but still genuine—when other colonies were barren 
could still provide the men who had never learned the meaning of the 
word ‘‘defeat.” Among the names on the pages of American history none 
can compare with George Washington, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee, Henry Laurens, Charles Carroll of 
Carrollton, and many others that might be named. To-day the literature 
of this Revolutionary period is composed chiefly of the speeches of such 
patriots. 

Among the few works that were published after the war and that are 
still worthy of mention are the historical writings of Dr. David Ramsay 
of South Carolina. 

When the time came for the nation to recover its voice, the Northern 
States experienced a sudden inspiration that carried them beyond the 
South insome respects. Bryant, Dana, Irving, Paulding, Mrs. Sigourney, 
Channing, Ticknor, Verplanck, Drake and Halleck were names that were 
upon every lip. Still the South could present a goodly representation in 
the literary fields, and when time has done its work and the transient repu- 
tations are sifted away it will be found that the eclipse was merely 
temporary. Already Bryant and Irving, of the many who were deemed 
immortal, are alone generally remembered. 

During the half century immediately succeeding the Revolution the 
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writers of the South were mainly engaged in historical work. Lives of 
Washington and Franklin and Patrick Henry were produced, and all of 
them had the advantage of having been well written. The Life of Wash- 
ington by Mason L. Weems was traditional, and it was from this that we 
have obtained so many of those pretty little fables and stories connected 
with the life of the first President that, unfortunately, have no foundation 
in fact. Besides Mr. Weems, John Marshall, Alexander Genden, Henry 
Lee, William Wirt, James Wilkinson, F. L. Hawks and Robert Walsh 
contributed to the historical and political literature of that period. Their 
works have been forgotten, while the personal narrative of David 
Crockett of Tennessee is still read and enjoyed, and the speeches of such 
master minds as Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, Thomas H. Benton, John 
Randolph, Robert Young Hayne,and others have found a permanent place 
in the literature of the country. 

The literary output of the time was not restricted to such books as the 
theological studies of Archibald Alexander and other writers that were but 
slightly removed from the crude efforts of the pioneer settlers. John P. 
kennedy had written novels and political and literary studies that will 
always be read and appreciated, while Washington Allston, who was 
related by marriage to some of the leading literary lights of the North, 
entered the fields of fiction, poetry and art, charming and delighting a 
circle of readers that widened every year. His ‘‘Monaldi: a Tale,” was 
regarded as a work that would always live, while his treatment of art- 
subjects in the ‘* Lectures” possessed the charm of originality. 

‘* The Partisan Leader,” by Nathaniel Beverly Tucker, was the literary 
sensation of the time. While it was published in 1836, the author fore- 
shadowed the disunion that was to come so many years later. Twice the 
work was published, and each time it was suppressed, so that there are 
now few who are acquainted with the simple charm of the prophetic story. 
Pinckney'’s ‘* Travels through the South of France” are also worthy a 
place in any literature, and it is not difficult to see that they deserved 
the high commendation and praise that they received from the English 
authors. 

When A. B. Longstreet’s ‘‘ Georgia Sketches” appeared, the genuine 
character study was introduced to the American public, and the author, 
who possessed such a wonderful power for delineating humorous character, 
deserves a more permanent reputation than he has attained. His book 
was not published until 1840, but all of his stories had already appeared ; 
and he was unquestionably the pioneer in that rich field that has been 
worked with such success by the modern writers of the South. 

While the poets of this period were not so conspicuous, much that was 
written will long be remembered. Francis Scott Key’s ‘‘ Star-Spangled 
Banner” will never be forgotten until the last American has disappeared, 
and the song by Dr. John Shaw: 


‘*Who has robbed the ocean cave 
To tinge thy lips with coral hue?” 


deserves the compliment that is paid by Mr. Stedman, when he says that 
it was one of the very few poems of that period that breathed ‘‘ what we 
now recognize as the essential poetic spirit.” 

Dainty verses were written by William Maxwell, but his poems,as well 
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as those of Wilde, Dabney, Mumford and Lamar, have passed from the 
ken of man. 

It is to John J. Audubon, however, that we must turn as to the light 
of this period in the literary history of the South. Among all of the men 
of the day he alone may be said to be ‘‘immortal.” Not only was he a 
pioneer in his field but he was so successful and carried his ornithological 
studies to such perfection that no work, however complete and modern it 
may be, can make it valueless ; and wherever civilization has penetrated, 
the name of this son of the South will always be remembered and 
respected. 


PART 1. 


While the study of contemporary literature is interesting, it is more diffi- 
cult to arrive at an honest and impartial estimate of the real value than it is 
to classify the work of the writers of the past as valuable, mediocre or value- 
less. Time is the only great critic, and when its judgments are rendered they 
are usually final. We to-day, who have the advantages of the many decades 
that have passed, can easily pronounce final verdicts upon the men who 
wrote as well as they could two centuries ago ; but when we are compelled 
to consider the character of the brain-children of the modern authors who 
have written during the past half century we are more liable to err.  Per- 
sonal favoritism, sectional sympathy and individual prejudice all tend to 
mar the judgment of the critic. Poe has taught us, in his critical studies, 
that it is very easy to be mistaken ; and the critic who attempts to analyze 
the position of the South in modern literature must tread with the greatest 
care, to avoid the pitfalls into which Poe so easily fell. 

In the first paper, I attempted to present a view of the literature of 
the South from the settlement of the colony of Virginia down to our own 
time. Many of those authors, as well as those who will be included 
in my list of ‘‘modern” writers, have already been forgotten, for great 
changes are made in afew years. A half century can play pitch and 
toss with countless reputations, for time is a critic that has no respect 
for the person of any man, it being merit alone that stands the crucial 
test. 

In order to facilitate the examination of the second group of writers, 
I have divided them into two sections, one consisting of those who have 
already joined that ‘‘innumerable caravan,” the other embracing the 
names of those who are still writing and striving to attain the reward 
of ‘‘immortality” that the ages have refused to bestow upon an undeserv- 
ing poet or novelist. 

It has been shown that the South was in literary darkness for nearly two 
centuries. The last generation had welcomed Audubon, Kennedy, All- 
ston, Longstreet, Tucker, Pinckney and many minor poets and essayists. 
This was the dawn of light, and the succeeding decades made it stronger 
and brighter, but it was not until the men and women of the South 
ceased to write for their own pleasure that it became permanently bril- 
liant. The genius that had slept during the early history of the South 
awoke to life and energy when men were found who were determined and 
bold enough to search for their means of livelihood in the fields of litera- 
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ture. Then the seed that had been planted by the first colonists bore per- 
fected fruit in Poe, Lanier, Hayne and other of the modern writers. 

The Southern Literary Messenger, and other periodicals that appeared 
at this time, added a stimulus to the growth of this progressive tendency ; 
and under these influences the South took possession of its own field in the 
world of literature, to establish a school that would be distinctly American 
and distinctly local. 

Among the orators and statesmen with whom the newcomers to this 
practically untilled field worked side by side were Jefferson Davis, Robert 
Toombs, Alexander H. Stephens and Cassius M. Clay. Matthew Fontaine 
Maury, the scientist, added luster to the name of Virginia by his geographi- 
cal, astronomical and meteorological researches, while O. M. Mitchell 
produced many original articles on the subject of astronomy. The fields of 
historical, critical and educational research were ably cultivated by William 
Gilmore Simms, George Fitzhugh, Brantz Mayer, John C. Fremont, A. 
T. Bledsoe, John Esten Cooke, Joseph C. Baldwin and others. George D. 
Prentice, John R. Thompson and Henry W. Grady are but three of the 
many brilliant journalists who have assisted the land that they loved in its 
march of intellectual progress. 

It was through the novelists and poets that the South received its 
greatest glory. Beginning with Robert Montgomery Bird, who reached 


his most extravagant height in ‘* Nick of the Woods, or the Jibbenainosay,” 


this ‘* province of rank invention” was invaded by William Gilmore 
Simms, and other Southern novelists. The stories of Kennedy had pre- 
pared the way for these followers of the Cooper school, and there is no 
question that in their own peculiar art, such as it was, they reflected credit 
upon their master. 

Simms, however, possessed a vein of originality and a strength of pur- 
pose that Bird could never reach, and, like Kennedy, he deserved the 
popular encomium that he received. Even Mr. Morse, who shows little 
admiration for his work, admits that ‘* with a feeling for reality, which was 
unknown to Cooper and Kennedy, a certain cleverness of inyention and 
strong sense of subordination which kept him from the obvious artifices of 
both these writers, he was a superior student of human nature in the 
peculiar line which he took, and held his characters more rigidly to the 
sequence of cause and effect.” In speaking of his historical novels Mr. 
Morse says that he is then seen at his best, and that he succeeds in 
‘‘making the swamps and swamp-gloom real, and the play of passions of 
every shade of wickedness and cunning intensely exciting.” 

Of these novelists, Kennedy, Tucker, Bird and Simms, all were of the 
same school, and their work, which was well appreciated, can still be en- 
joyved. They were bright and entertaining, a pleasant relief after the 
surfeit of disagreeably good stories, and they were in a manner original. 
They were truly American in tone and treatment,and Simms, at least, was 
often broadly local. 

The stories of John Esten Cooke, William T. Thompson, J. J. Hooper, 
and Catherine Sherwood Bonner M’Dowell, who was at one time Long- 
fellow's private secretary, were thoroughly modern. Mrs. M’Dowell'’s 
stories were particularly conspicuous for their refinement and humor. 

It was in Edgar Allan Poe, however, that the South found its most 
illustrious genius. He was the wonderful story-teller, the true poet, the 
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penetrating critic. His ‘‘MS. Found in a Bottle” practically introduced 
him to his literary career, and from that time to the day of his death he 
continued to write those short stories that have added to the luster of an 
undying name. Vibrating between the mystic and the realistic, Poe 
exercised his wonderful skill and his dextrous intellect. In the combina- 
tion of such tales as the ‘‘ Fall of the House of Usher” and ‘: Ligeia” he 
was the complete master of his true self; but it was in the ‘* Tell-tale 
Heart,” ‘‘ The Black Cat,” ‘‘The Gold Bug,” ‘‘ The Murder in the Rue 
Morgue,” and such morbid and fantastic stories, that his power is more 
apparent. Poe did not turn to the world about him for his characters. 
They were not the fruit of observation but rather the result of his study 
of himself. We have not yet learned to appreciate his intellect. Mr. 
Stedman has styled it ‘‘ imperious,” and the term is appropriate. It did 
rebel against the bounds that shut it in, and the tales in which these pas- 
sionate expressions are voiced ‘‘ are the offspring of yearnings that lifted 
him so far above himself as to make us forget his failings and think of 
him only as a creative artist, a man of noble gifts.” 

As a critic Poe was cruel and unfair. The dishonesty and prejudice 
that are manifest in his criticisms lessen their value, although they will 
always be read. The writer discovered the pretentious mediocrity of the 
poets and novelists of the day, and he proceeded to prod them unmercifully, 
but he meted out his ferocious satire on the just as well as on the unjust. He 
seemed to find a keen pleasure in detecting some weak and tender spot in 
the work of an author in order that he might make it the mark for his 
punishment. 

It must not be forgotten that at this time the literary field was filled 
by incompetent claimants for popular favor, and Poe used the most 
available means to decapitate them. Still, however clever the criticisms 
may be, when a critic permits his sectional sympathy to find an extreme, 
when he is ready to recognize a Southern rhymester as a poet because he is 
a son of the South, while true poets who are not so fortunate are termed 
‘« plagiarists,” one is compelled to question the value of the opinions 
expressed so freely and boldly. 

Future generations will read Poe’s stories. His criticisms will excite 
a certain degree of interest but his reputation will depend upon his poems. 
While his poetical works make but a thin volume,they are very important, 
since they establish his position as one of the first truly American singers. 
The material in his first collection, which was published in his twentieth 
year, was admirable in thought and tone; and when these early poems 
were rewritten and became the wonderful lyrical productions of his later 
life, the confusion of imagery that sometimes occurs, as has been said, is 
wholly forgotten in the delight afforded by the melody, metrical perfection 
and sweet and classic grace. 

‘‘The Raven” still stands as the most popular of Poe’s poems and will 
probably always occupy this position. For all that, it is not his best nor 
most poetical poem. The grim bird, the pitiless genius of the Night's 
Plutonian shore, has found his place in the realm of literature to leave 
it ‘‘nevermore”; and yet the poem that gave him to the world as ‘‘the 
emblem of the Irreparable,” is not as imaginative as ‘‘ The City in the 
Sea.” This poem is somber, it is terrible, and it is only surpassed in 
its poetic qualities by ‘The Sleeper.” In these verses the poet has 
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painted the hideously fascinating picture of that strange city beneath the 
‘melancholy waters” where Death has found his throue. How perfectly 
the picture is presented! And at last 


‘‘____When amid no earthly moans 
Down, down that town shall settle hence, 
Hell, rising from a thousand thrones, 
Shall do it reverence.” 


We need no further proof of the poetic power, although we may find 
an equally striking illustration of his perfect ideality in that wonderful fan- 
tasia, where 

‘‘ The people—ah, the people— 
They that dwell up in the steeple 
All alone, 
And who tolling, tolling, tolling, 
In that muffled monotone, 
Feel a glory in so rolling 
On the human heart a stone,— 
They are neither man nor woman, 
They are neither brute nor human, 
They are ghouls.” 


In many respects ‘‘Israfel” is one of the poet’s sweetest and best 
lyrics. It is- intoxicating with music and harmony and joy and light. 
For some reason Poe escaped from his gloomy fellowship with tombs and 
ghouls when he wrote this exalted song: 


IT could dwell 
Where Israfel 
Hath dwelt and he where I, 
He might not sing so wildly well 
A mortal melody, 
While a boider note than this might swell 
From my lyre within the sky.” 


Poe was one of the few original and truly American poets, and when 
he died, in 1849, the nation’s loss was irreparable. 

From Poe to Lanier, the second great Southern poet, is not a long 
step, butin the meantime there were many minor singers whose verses 
deserve the place in American literature that they have obtained. George 
D. Prentice, Edward C. Pinckney, Louisa S. McCord, P. P. Cooke, Amelia 
Bb. Welby, W. R. Wallace, F. O. Ticknor, Henry Timrod, John Esten 
Cooke, George Henry Calvert and J. M. Legare were among the sweetest 
of the older singers, while Father Ryan and Irwin Russell died but a ew 
years ago. 

Critics do not seem to agree as to the position that the name of Sidney 
Lanier should occupy in the history of the literature of America, and yet 
all are ready toadmit that he was a poet. Mr. Stedman, who is the greatest 
American student of poetry, defines this art in ‘‘ The Nature and Element 
of Poetry.” He says: ‘‘Poetry is rhythmical, imaginative language, 
expressing the invention, taste, thought, passion and insight of the 
human soul,” but no such broad rule is needed to prove Lanier’s right to 
his title. Of all the sons of the South, he alone can contest with Poe for 
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the creative name of poet. While Hayne was a poet as Whittier and 
Lowell were poets, they will always stand aside and apart from the dis- 
tinctly American singers like Poe and Lanier. 

In a sympathetic review of Lanier’s poems Mr. Ward says: ‘‘ The 
sparrow and the lark are both birds, and both have their song ; and there 
is a sense in which every writer who can marry beautiful thoughts to beau- 
tiful words with skill enough to please is a poet, even though thought 
and form have been heard a thousand times.” The comparison is partic- 
ulJarly appropriate, for it is Lanier who soars away into unexplored realms 
of fancy, far above the many sparrow poets. 

Notwithstanding his merit, however, Lanier has never been properly 
appreciated. Every poet knows him and loves him. In this sense his work 
will always live, but it never has obtained popular approbation, and we 
can simply trust that the readers of the future will be less sparing of 
their commendations. While Poe was perhaps the greater genius, Lanicr 
was the most perfect Southern poet that the country has produced, for all 
through his exquisite verses there is a prevading influence of the local 
atmosphere. The land that he loved has been immortalized in his 
poems, and the land that he loved will never cease to point with pride to 
his name. 

Take his ‘‘Song of the Chattahoochee.” How the river sings as it 
sweeps down the mountain side, heedless to the wooing sighs of the weeds 
and pebbles that would stay its course and keep it back from the thirsting 
plains in the valley: 

‘« All down the hills of Habersham, 

All through the valleys of Hall, 

The rushes cried, ‘ Abide, abide,’ 

The willful water weeds held me thrall, 

The loving laurel turned my tide, 

The ferns and the fondling grass said ‘Stay,’ 

The dewberry dipped for to work delay, 

And the little reeds sighed, ‘ Abide, abide,’ 
Here in the hills of Habersham, 
Here in the valleys of Hall.’” 


A song like this deserves to be placed side by side with Tennyson's 
‘« Brook.” As Mr. Ward says, the poet has struck a higher key, and the 
poem is scarcely less musical. 

As a poem the ‘Symphony ” is without an equal in American literature. 
It is the soul of the poet that sings, and every verse breathes music, while 
no critical eye can attack its construction. It is a spontaneous overflow 
of fancy, and will always rank with ‘‘ Corn,” ‘* Sunrise,” ‘* The Marshes 
of Glynn” and ‘* The Song of the Chattahoochee,” as most poetical poems. 
It is on such verses as these that his permanent reputation will rest : 


But presently 
A velvet flute-note fell down pleasantly 
Upon the bosom of that harmony, 
And sailed and sailed incessantly, 
As if a petal from a wild rose blown 
Had fluttered down upon the pool of tone 
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And boatwise dropped o’ the convex side 

And floated down the glassy tide 

And clarified and glorified 

The solemn spaces where the shallows bide. 
From the warm concave of that fluted note 
Somewhat half song, half odor, forth did float, 
As if a rose might somehow be a throat.” 


This picture in ‘‘ Sunrise,” a poem that is filled with the same elusive 
beauty, can only be regarded as perfect : 


‘‘ Not slower than majesty moves, for a mean and a measure 
Of motion, not faster that dateless Olympian leisure 
Might pace with unblown ample garments from pleasure to pleasure, 
The wave-serrate sea-rim sinks, unjarring, unreeling, 
Foreyer revealing, revealing, revealing, 
Edgewise, bladewise, halfwise, wholewise—'tis done ! 
Good-morrow, Lord Sun!” 


In working out his own poetic ideal the poet would have been com- 
pelled to invent another language, if Nature had not come to his 
aid. She whispered to him and, catching her words, he confined them, 
giving them to the world in these poems, the purest, sweetest, freshest 
songs that a man could sing; and when the world has escaped from the 
charm of ‘* hopeless death and lawless love,” and the rank contagion that 
floats with the mists from the tangled, death-haunted marshes in which 


the modern searchers of Eros and Mars have loved to ramble, the dissatis- 
fied lovers of the beautiful will turn to enjoy the pure charms of Lanier’s 
poetry. His face is turned to the future, and the future will grant the 
laurel that the past denied. 

The resemblance between Lanier and Paul Hamilton Hayne is much 
greater than in the case of Poe and Lanier. Both of the more modern 
poets had an intimate acquaintance with Nature, and they turned to her for 
their inspiration. They had none of the fantastic fancies that character- 
ized Poe's poetry; both were great poets, and here the similarity ends. 
Lanier was highly ideal, Hayne was often very, very real. He loved to 
dream of the heart, home and heaven. At the same time he can not be 
called mundane. — In ** Muscadines” he gives his fancy full sway, and its 
delicate imagery has more than once been regarded as suggestive of 
Shelley or Keats. But it was with nature that Hayne found fullest 
communion. He caught the language of the waves, the haunting sighs of 
the billows. The winds moaned for him as they have moaned for few 
poets, and the rain, as it beat its way through the pines, whispered its 
secrets in his-ears. Everything in nature had its story for him, and his 
poems are one perpetual picture of life in the Southland. 

It is to Hayne, therefore, that we can look for another promise of life; 
for death can not be the portion of such an exquisite lyric as ‘‘In 
Harbor,” not to mention ‘‘A Dream of the South Wind,” ‘A Little 
While I Fain Would Linger Yet,” ‘* Love’s Autumn,” and other equally 
poetical poems: 

‘«] think it is over, over, 
I think it is over at last— 
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Voices of foemen and lover, 
The sweet and the bitter have passed, 
Life like a tempest of ocean 
Hath blown its ultimate blast ; 
There's but a faint sobbing seaward 
While the calm of the tide deepens leeward, 
And behold ! like the welcoming quiver 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last ! 


I feel it is over ! over ! 
For the winds and the waters surcease ; 
Ah, few were the days of the river 
That smiled in the beauty of peace, 
. And distant and dim was the omen 
That hinted redress or release ! 
From the ravage of life and its riot, 
What marvel I yearn for the quiet 
Which bides in the harbor at last— 
For the lights with their welcoming quiver, 
That throb through the sanctified river, 
Which girdle the harbor at last, 
This heavenly harbor at last ? 


‘« T know it is over, over, 
I know it is over at last ! 

Down sail! the sheathed anchor uncover, 
For the stress of the vovage has passed ; 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 

Hath outbreathed its ultimate blast ; 
There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 

While the calm of the tide deepens leeward ; 
And behold! like the welcoming quiver 
Of heart-pulses throbbed through the river, 
Those lights in the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last!” 


PART III. 


In ‘‘The Native Element in American Fiction,” Mr. Morse does not 
paint a very pleasant picture of the condition of literature in the South. 
He dismisses those wonderful stories by Poe with but scant praise. All of 
his tales, he says, were ‘‘made up of bottles and casks, and poured out 
wine and hellebore until the sweet Maid of Fiction became a Bacchante.— 
And again: ‘‘For ten years he worked that unsunned mine of his, pro- 
ducing shapes grotesque and horrible, in an atmosphere whose murkiness 
was only surpassed by its miasmatic vapors.” Mr. Morse, however, is 
compelled to speak with favor of our modern workers in the literary fields, 
while W. F. Tillett adds another word of well-merited praise when he 
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says that at the present time the ‘‘number of prominent American writers 
who are from the South is, in fact, greater than that from the North in 
proportion to population.” 

While it is but just and proper that a Southerner should feel pride 
in the achievements of the South, and take somewhat of a personal interest 
in the brain children that are born below the Mason and Dixon line, the 
time has passed when it is necessary that such sectional sympathies should 
be pronounced. The literature of the South is now able to take care of 
itself, and her writers can easily obtain the recognition that they deserve 
by theirown work. The North now gladly welcomes every man who can 
tell a story well or sing a song sweetly. Fame does not rest upon a place 
of birth or residence, and there are no mutual admiration societies 
organized to crush Southern genius. It is a new time and a good time, 
and Mr. Cable struck the key-note when he said, in his commencement 
address delivered before the students of the University of Mississippi, in 
1882:  ‘*Webster is ours as well as Clay ; Everett and Sumner are ours 
as truly as Randolph and Calhoun. Is not Irving ours, and: Prescott, and 
Halleck, no less than Poe?) The honored Hawthorne is ours, Emerson is 
ours, Longfellow is ours. * The South should no longer dream 
of a separate literature. While treating home subjects, let it be done for 
the whole nation; and you shall put your own State not the less but the 
imore in your debt ; earn a double portion of her gratitude and love ; add 
to those the general thanks of a vast country ; and give the sisterhood of 
States a new interest in that sister whom you delight to call your mother 
and who will be proud to call you her son. We want to purge 
ourselves of provincialism, and stop speaking of ‘the new South ;’—what 
we must have in view is the ‘no South.’” 

This seems to have been the sentiment that has actuated the modern 
writers of the South. They have produced works that are broadly local 
but they have also been distinctly American, so that at least one subdi- 
vision of the great school has been created, and it rests with time to im- 
mortalize it with its wreath of fame. 

Athough the writers of the present day in the South have produced a 
good and entertaining literature, the value of this work as literature is not 
easily determined. We are reminded of more than one instance where the 
fame of an author was the result of work that was published just before his 
death. The case of Lanier is one in point. All his great poems were 
written during the last five years of his life. Already the South has con- 
tributed much that deserves to live as American literature, but the possi- 
bilities are boundless. Judging from the steady literary progress of the 
past we can feel confident of continued prosperity in the future. 

While at one time the literary life of the South had its most perfect 
representation in its poets, it is now the story-tellers who have taken the 
lead. Poetry, however did not die with Lanier and Hayne. Songs are 
still sung,and many of the lyrics would reflect credit on any land or time. 
From decade to decade they have continued to grow stronger and purer 
and more poetical, until it seems hard to believe that any of them should 
be forgotten. 

A list of the poets of this modern time must begin with Christopher 
P. Cranch, who was contemporaneous with Epes Sargent, Pendleton Cooke, 
Frances S. Osgood and other poets of the last period; and it would then 
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bring us down through the works of Julia C. R. Dorr, Annie C. Ketchum, 
Sarah M. B. Piatt, J. W. Palmer, James R. Randall, Laura R. Searing, 
William G. McCabe, Clifford Lanier, T. C. Harbough, John H. Boner, 
Margaret T. Janvier, S. M. Peck, Lizette W. Reese, M. J. Cawein, 
Amelia Rives Chanler, E. A. Barron and others, to the modern dialect 
poets who have found so much favor and who are well represented by 
such men as John A. Macon, A. C. Gordon and the erratic Irwin Russell, 
who died just as the sound of his homely music had reached the ears of 
the delighted world. 

While Mr. Cranch has written many excellent poems, and while the 
songs of other singers have been sweet and true, the list can easily be 
narrowed down to three or four prominent names. Julia C. R. Dorr, Sarah 
M. B. Piatt, James R. Randall and Lizette W. Reese have compelled the 
world to listen to their message. Of these Mr. Randall alone is assured 
of immortality, and his fame rests entirely upon one song, ‘* Maryland, My 
Maryland !” 

Mrs. Piatt’s work is quite voluminous, and her poems are possessed of a 
temper that makes them very attractive. Mrs. Dorr’s work somewhat resem- 
bles Mrs. Piatt’s, while Miss Reese is a dainty little latter-day singer who 
compels attention with her clear, pure notes. Clifford Lanier might also 
be mentioned, although his poems are not to be compared with those of 
his brother ; and it might truthfully be said none of the modern poets are 
without individual merit and promise. 

In her particular line Margaret T. Janvier is conspicuous. She writes 
dainty stories and verses for children, that every one can enjoy reading, 
‘‘The Dead Doll” having made the name of ‘‘ Margaret Vandegrift” very 
popular among the little ones. 

The South is rich in dialect, and many of her poets have gladly made 
use of it. Of these Mr. Macon and Mr. Gordon are the most successful. 

‘Among the sons of the South who have won at least a transient fame 
in some of the fields of the literary world are Moncure D. Conway, the 
essayist and historian, to whom the lore and the legends of the past are as 
familiar as current happenings; C. E. A. Gayerre, the historian, novelist 
and playwright; Brander Matthews, whose literary and theatrical work 
has been of the greatest value ; C. H. Shinn, who writes on history and 
economic questions ; Henry Watterson, the journalist ; E. S. Nadal, the 
essayist ; Mary F. Terhune, (Marion Harland); C. C. Jones, Jr., H. R. 
Helper and William P. Johnson, critics and historians ; William G. Mc- 
Cabe, a writer on educational subjects, and Susan D. Smedes, the author 
of ‘*‘ Memorials of a Southern Planter.” ; 

All but two or three of these names will be recognized by the general 
reader. Moncure D. Conway and Brander Matthews stand in the front 
rank of the literary army. Marion Harland is recognized as an authority 
on the subject of domestic economy, and Gayerre’s work, especially as an 
historian, has been of the greatest value to the Southern people. He is 
accurate and graphic, and his novels have also been kindly received by 
the public. 

The demands of a study of this kind compel us to turn from further 
examination of the miscellaneous writers, in order that we may consider 
the work of the successful authors of the modern school of fiction. 

It is in this list that, as I have said, the present literary glory of the 
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South is found. Let us first examine the list and it will remind us that it 
can only be regarded as a roll of honor: 

Richard Malcolm Johnson, George W. Cable, Joel Chandler Harris, 
Mary N. Murfree, Augusta Evans Wilson, Thomas Nelson Page, H. S. 
Edwards, A. C. Gordon, Brander Matthews, Amelie Rives Chanler, Grace 
:. King, Frances Courtenay Baylor, Julia C. R. Dorr, and Mary G. 
McClelland. 

While the list is incomplete, there being many entertaining story- 
tellers that I have not mentioned, it will answer every purpose. As Poe 
and Lanier and Hayne. represented the highest flight of Southern poetry, 
these few- well-known authors represent the most perfect Southern story. 
‘rom Cable, with his tales of Creole life, through the realms of dialect and 
character study, to Augusta Evans’ fascinating stories, Amelie Rives’ char- 
acteristic delineations of human passion, and the more commonplace novels 
by Julia C. R. Dorr and Mary G. McClelland, we have a series of fiction that 
can not be surpassed in any section of the country nor in anyland. Except 
such masters as Dickens, Thackeray, Scott, Eliot, Balzac and Sand, the 
South of to-day can present as perfect fiction as any that ever has been 
produced. Without attempting to cast any reflection upon the work of 
Bret Harte, Fawcett, Howells, Julian Hawthorne, Lathrop, James, 
Wallace, Hale, Aldrich, Stockton, Mark Twain and a host of prominent 
novelists in other parts of the land, it is still possible to insist upon the 
equal merit of the Southern school of fiction. 

Only within a comparatively few years has the value of the dialect 
been fully appreciated. The field that was opened by Longstreet, and 
those who immediately succeeded him, has now been brought to a high 
state of cultivation by Johnson, Harris and Page. They have recognized 
the humorous as well as the pathetic side of many Southern characters, 
and the world has come to understand and appreciate them. The impos- 
sible negro, who figured in the work of those novelists whose experience in 
the South was confined to a brief visit, has passed from the current fiction, 
and the real flesh and blood creation has takenhis place. The ‘‘ poor 
white trash” that sometimes figured under such a false light is now placed 
properly before the world, and he who reads the latter-day novels can not 
remain ignorant of the different phases of life in the Southland and of its 
peculiar race of people. In establishing its own branch of American liter- 
ature,the South forced itself to the front. The Southern author found such 
a perfect field in his own State that he was compelled to be distinctly 
local, and yet he has written for the whole country. Page and Johnson, 
Baylor and Edwards and Gordon have created characters that will live 
because they are so perfectly true to life. 

The sensationalism that killed the works of the early Southern writers, 
so far as the cultured readers of the modern times are concerned, has 
been entirely outgrown. Imaginary characters have disappeared, to make 
room for the men who live and die in every part of the South. 

As the author of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” stories, Joel Chandler Harris 
occupies a unique position. Never had the rich vein of negro folk lore 
been properly opened until the little boy, who has become so familiar to 
all of us, came to beg the old man for a story. Since the first experience 
of Brer Rabbit was related, Mr. Harris has never been in want of a subject; 
and while His other stories, some of which are perfect as character sketches, 
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may be forgotten, ‘‘ Uncle Remus” will always live. Such a statement is 
a broad one, and it is not made carelessly. While it is impossible to say 
what may happen in the future, and that all of the great story-tellers of 
the South will not fall before Time's pitiless verdict, it still seems that 
Mr. Harris and his folk lore studies are beyond and above that fate. He 
stands alone in his field,and he has told his stories so truthfully and faith- 
fully that it does not seem possible that such an original work could be 
forgotten. 

While Mr. Cable's field is not entirely his own,he may be said to have 
discovered the literary value of the Creole character, and there is no doubt 
that he has attained a position in American literature that will be perma- 
nent, at least for many years to come. The characters to which he has 
introduced us are novel and intensely interesting. His humor is refined, 
and in reading his stories one often wishes that there was a word more 
expressive than ‘*‘ pathetic.” 

One of the truest and best of the Southern story-tellers, however, is 
Mary N. Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock). In her tales of Tennessee 
character we are able to meet the almost unknown inhabitant of the 
mountain regions of the South. Her pen pictures are so graphic, her 
character studies so penetrating, that the critic must hesitate to deny her 
right to be regarded as one of America’s first novelists. Unlike many of 
the novelists,she has given us no poetry,and yet the readers of her works 
are compelled to admit that she is none the less a poet, many of her 
descriptions of Southern scenery being perfect poems in prose. 

The novels of Amelie Rives Chanler are and will long be appreciated. 
They are excellent studies of intense human passion, and are given with « 
certain degree of power that can not be overlooked. Although many ot 
Mrs. Chanler’s early characters were somewhat unnatural, there is a breezy 
originality to all of her stories that will tend to preserve them. Augusta 
Evans’ works, however, are probably of a more transient character. Her 
stories have always been well appreciated among a certain class of readers, 
and no one can deny that they are extremely fascinating, but they are not 
of that class of work toward which the South has been building. It is not 
from such novels that a literature is made. 

American literature in the South has passed through many stages since 
the day when the bold and imaginative Captain John Smith wrote his 
‘* True Relation” on the wild shores of Virginia. The student who follows 
in its footsteps will be able to see how each stage led up to another, and 
that of all the different stages and conditions each was necessary. The 
early narratives and political documents led on by slow degrees to ‘the first 
feeble attempts of the awakened imagination. At first the novelists and 
story-teller were not compelled to write up to a high standard. The 
people who had but just discovered this latent gift continually demanded 
something new. Artistic and delicate treatment was not regarded as nec- 
essary. All this, however, changed at last and the perfect novel of the 
present day was evoked. 

In order to realize the great work that has been accomplished, it is only 
necessary to refer to the novels of Kennedy and Simms. While more 
emphatic illustrations might be found among earlier novelists, these will be 
sufficient for the purpose. The growth of the novel in its artistic as well 
as in its native element will prove an interesting study, and it will'teach us to 
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appreciate more fully the many advantages of the comparatively perfect 
modern fiction. 

In the critical, historical and scientific fields the difference may not be 
as marked, while in the realm of poetry it is ever more pronounced, and 
may be traced more easily. From Rich and Alsop to the three great poets 
of the South, there is an unbroken chain that all can perceive. The im- 
provement in every respect is gradual ; taste is cultivated and fancy is 
strengthened so slowly that its progress can be followed until suddenly 
Poe appears, and then Hayne and Lanier, after which poesy returns 
again to the even tenor of its ways. The appearance of the three poets 
was somewhat spontaneous, and it may not be long before another is found 
to fill the vacant place. 

In this literary pilgrimage I have attempted to present an honest view 
of the history of literature in the South. While I have compared it, in a 
measure, with the literary product of the North, I have sought to forget 
sympathy and prejudice, in-order that my opinion might be regarded as 
honest if not just. In a study of this kind, and especially in respect to 
the future value of present reputations, there are many things to be con- 
sidered. Poe’s random praise did not save Pinckney ; his bitter tirades did 
not kill the true artists at which they were aimed. How much better it 
would have been for his own reputation if he had been governed by mod- 
eration; and the future critic may learn this valuable lesson from the story 
of his life. 

In reaching a final result of this study,I have taken every fact into con- 
sideration, and I think that all who have followed me will bear me out 


when I say that of all the sons of the South who have obtained recogni- 
tion in the fields of literature, at least four may be said to be assured a 
permanent reputation—a position among ‘tthe Immortals.” While the 
South may be proud of all of her brilliant sons, it is for Edgar Allan Poe, 
Paul Hamilton Hayne, Sidney Lanier and Joel Chandler Harris that she 
must reserve her highest honors. 


John Richard Meader. 
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A MORNING CONCERT. 


‘‘Am I early?” was the well-modulated query of Mrs. Champton’s 


guest, as she moved !n a rapid, eager fashion close enough to her hostess 
to slip her hand in hers, with a firm pressure of cordiality. 

‘*So swell of you, Claudine, to think of a morning concert in this 
benighted part of the globe. It’s fairly startling—terribly English. I am 
really full of rage and envy over having not thought of it first myself ; 
but I always was a social tortoise, you know. I suppose that you have 
secured scores of disheveled geniuses for the occasion. Seriously, dear, I 
am quite hungry for music ; I hope you have imported a genuine Mario.” 

‘* Yes,” interrupted the hostess, ‘‘he came from foreign shores last 
night. Here! this way,” she called out softly; ‘‘ this way, Horace,” 
beckoning with a big plumy fan. 

The man whom she summoned in this fashion was making his way 
rapidly, hat in hand, through the hall, apparently to some inner room. 
So intent on his purpose was he that the two women in the palmed alcove 
escaped his attention entirely. However, as the voice of his hostess 
reached him, he halted suddenly, then turned and advanced towards her 
with a look of pleasant surprise. 

‘* Why, good morning, Mrs. Champton ; I was just going to—ah!” he 
said, at the same time clasping his hands suddenly and firmly behind him, 
as he looked wide-eyed at the other woman. ‘‘I did not know that you 
were here.” 

‘* You just did not know me at all,” she answered, with a forced little 
laugh. ‘* Confess it,” turning her lovely face rather daringly up to his. 
‘* After five years you find me such a heap of ruins—unrecognizable ruins,” 
she repeated, looking him defiantly in the eyes, ‘‘that you trace no 
resemblance to the friend of your youth.” 
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‘* Possibly it’s the hat—he failed placing the hat,” said Mrs. Champton, 
with a bright smile over this idea, feeling that it might prove a spray of 
oil on the tea-pot tempest. 

‘‘You wrong me,” he answered, smiling too. ‘‘I am morally certain 
that I would have known the hat anywhere,” looking at the great white, 
pink-lined thing covered with a shower of harebells that shaded a pair 
of brown eyes in front and, to the most coquettish advantage, displayed a 
Greek knot at the back. 

‘* What brutality! I could have borne the idea of the inevitable faded 
youth, deceased charms, and all that ; but calling my imported novelty a 
five-year-old is unforgivable.” Setting the ultra piece of fashion more 
firmly on her head with two hands white as moon-lit sea foam. ‘*Simply 
never to be forgotten,” she added with a light little laugh. She had this 
habit of applauding herself—this laughing just enough to prove a starter 
to her audience—a gift that only a very clever, quick woman ought dare 
exercise. 

‘*T really hoped, "she continued, ‘‘ that you would be compelled to absorb 
some mild form of gallantry, at least, cruising around among Spanish 
cavaliers, Italian Romeos. He was an Italian, wasn’t he? Romeo, I 
mean ?” 

‘*T did not learn; all my serious study was given to Juliets while away,” 
he replied. 

‘*Oh! we could all vouch for that; he looks it, doesn’t he, Claudine, 
as if he had spent the past five years scaling balconies by the light of the 
moon ?” 

‘* He looks dreadfully brown and handsome,” answered Mrs. Champton, 
painfully conscious of what all this superficial badinage was intended to 
hide. ‘Much more as if he had been taking daily sun baths with his 
Juliets.” 

‘« That's awfully kind of you, Mrs. Champton. You always did say nice, 
healthful things to the down-trodden,” reaching out and breaking a hyacinth. 
stem from a mammoth bouquet that she held. 

‘‘By the way, you are threatened with quite a crush,” he remarked, 
glancing into the rapidly filling music room. 

‘* Yes, most of the village will array themselves in garments gay, and 
come forth this morning. It will be simply delicious to spring your voice 
on them. Not a soul dreams that you have crossed the Atlantic.” 

‘* Aren’t you brave to call this city of sixty thousand a village ?” 

‘Possibly ; but I must leave you two now. Better get comfortable 
seats while you can,” she called out over her shoulder as she hurried away. 

As requested they moved in the direction of the music room, pausing 
awhile in the doorway, to select seats. 

‘* Those by the oriel window are best, don’t you think ?” 

‘‘Yes, I think so,” he answered, bowing low to some friends across the 
room,—a handsome blonde man and a very pretty woman, who, while: 
smiling and waving him a little welcome with a bit of lace handkerchief, 
Was saying in an undertone to the blonde man : 

‘*Do you know that woman with him always suggests : 

Say nothing of a heart, 

‘Tis not of her body a part, 

And in the place of a soul, 

She has only a craving for gold.” 
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‘*- You women are beastly cruel. Let one of you dare be clever or good 
to look at, and by heavens! you harpoon her at every turn.” 

The woman thus harpooned, however, was delightfully unconscious. 
She moved gracefully through the crowded aisle, followed slowly by the man, 
who was kept busy bowing, smiling, and shaking hands in true American 
style with all whom he could reach. 

‘« It’s very good, this getting home again,” he said, comfortably seating 
himself beside her. ‘* All this clan are really dear to me.” 

‘‘The plurality of your remark makes it not wholly flattering but ter- 
ribly safe,” she answered, with a wintry little smile. 

‘Is that befrizzled debutante going to sing ?” he asked, utterly ignoring 
her last comment and looking in the direction of a young woman with 
much-inflated sleeves, and hair that was frizzed indeed. 

‘*Oh, I pray you ; surely she came not out to be looked at.” 

‘*Do bow to that Muriel woman. She has just discovered you, and is 
fairly craning a crick in her neck, trying to catch your eye. There she is, 
near the door. Oh, that will do! you are not expected to do anything so 
oriental as a salaam, if you have been hobnobbing with the shah of Persia.” 

‘Isn't that Nell Halstead?” he asked, looking over a sea of heads at a 
woman who had just entered the room. ‘‘Is she as pretty just behind 
the ears as she was in the old days. 

‘‘Well, really, conventionality forbids my rushing over and turn- 
ing them back for inspection.” 

‘* Yes, that’s Brown, Vandyke Brown, with her. Still astride his flea- 
bitten Pegasus, scouring the country for modest violets, dewdrops, and 
sobbing willows, I suppose ?” 

‘He is, indeed. Sometimes, do you know, I'm all a flutter, fearing 
he'll explode between seasons with pent-up inspiration.” 

‘‘Tell me something of his sister. She was always a very winning 
woman to me. When I left she was threatening a blue stocking plunge, 
getting a book in press. What was the style of it ?” 

‘« Torridity itself is her style. Amelie Rives is a Northwestern bliz- 
zard by comparison.” 

‘«Surely you are embellishing. I can’t picture the party who could outdo 
our Amelie at fireworks.” 

‘*Oh, I do assure you, that her heroine’s hair was gathered sheaves of 
sunbeams, and her eyes were twin purple pansies. However, there is 
comfort in that idea. Suppose one had been royal purple and the other 
Yale blue. And her nose was pure Greek, unalloyed, bear in mind. Next, 
let me see—yes, she paced the floor wildly until he came. Then she flung 
—think of it—flung herself into his arms. Now, I’ve weighed that act care- 
fully in my mind, and placed it among the impossibles. No young woman 
can take herself up bodily and fling the mass into a pair of arms, masculine 
or not masculine.” 

At this, he lowered his head and laughed out his intense amusement. 

‘« Speaking of masculines, there is your ex-lover Manson, just getting 
here. Sparklingly intellectual as ever?” 

‘* More so ; after the briefest moment in his society a few evenings since, 
on reaching my room my maid had to beat me with wet towels, and prome- 
nade me for hours to overcome the stupor. _Really he is quite an opiate. 
It's a mystery to me that the village doctor has not used him for an anes- 
thetic long ago.” 
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‘‘ Why, that Muriel woman is about to sing! I’m sorry ; she always 
did tug at my heart strings with that plaintive voice of hers, and I don’t 
want that sort of thing to-day,” he said. 

At this moment some soft, minor chords flooded the room, blending in 
exquisite harmony with a full contralto that was as sad as the drip of tears. 
‘*Over all the sad slain years, I’ve come back to you,” 

she sang. 

The power of music is the keynote of introspection, opening wide the 
portals of tired hearts, arousing memories long  lulled—bitter-sweet 
memories, better left sleeping; aye, better left sleeping. 

Waves of melody filled the room, filling, too, the heart of a man, 
crowding out all thoughts—all save those of the fair, perfect woman who 
sat beside him. The sweetness of some roses at her belt floated to him 
is he leaned toward her, waking to life memories that turned each heart 
throb to exquisite pain. From dainty chin his eyes wandered down to 
her hand adorned with the golden emblem of wifehood, resting in its 
snowy perfection on a great black plumy fan. 

‘‘How could you—how could you do it?” he whispered in a voice 
full of anguish. : 

She made no answer. Looking away from him, she suddenly put her 
hand to her throat ; it seemed cold, as if all her blood had gone to heart 
throbs. 

The singer had ceased, and amid a gentle whir of applause she rose. 
still looking away from him with a drawn, white look about her child-like 
mouth, she said : 

‘' They are going to make you sing now, and—” she hesitated, ‘‘and 
I'd rather have every nerve in my body éared than to hear you.” 

Turning from him she made her way alone through the crowded room. 
On reaching the hall she slipped her arm through that of a tall, gray- 
haired man, saying, ‘‘ I’m quite ready.” 

‘* But,” he said with surprise, ‘‘aren’t you going to say good-bye to 
some of these old friends ?” 

‘*No, I hate good-bying people,” urging him by a gentle pressure of the 
arm toward the door. 

‘Allow me to congratulate you,” said a gentleman, stopping their 
passage-way. ‘‘And America, too,” he added. ‘‘We could not be more 
ably represented at a foreign court, and your wife, sir, always adorns by 
her presence,” looking down at the lovely, brown-eyed woman who stood 
smiling her thanks. ‘I can’t see how we can spare either of you, though, 
for so many years. When do you start ?” 

‘‘Oh, we have some hours yet before we, don our steamer clothes,” 
answered the scholarly diplomat; ‘* but you know those last hours usually 
are busy enough to put a bee to shame,” extending his hand to his friend. 

After this they stepped into their carriage and were driven rapidly 
away. 

A little later and a man’s sweet, deep tenor, freighted with long pent 
up feeling, rang out like some mellow old cathedral bell, pulsing the heart 
of the coldest cynic; while a woman, deathly white, with eyes full of hot 
tears, grew impatient over the fastenings of a traveling gown in the quiet 
of her room. 

Margaret Minor. 
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A STORY OF SHANTY BOAT LIFE. 


CHAPTER I. 


a SLAND creek does not appear on any map, though 
— it is by no means an insignificant stream during the 
spring and winter months when the Tennessee, into 
which it empties, is swelled by the heavy rainfalls 
peculiar to these seasons. Then it spreads itself 
out over its high, steep banks and becomes a favor- 
ite harbor for shanty boats—those floating hovels 
which infest the shores of nearly every river town. 
In winter when the hills are bleak and bare, and 
the trees stretch out long, leafless branches over the 
barren waste of water, the scene is dismal in the extreme ; but in April the 
creek takes on a strange, wild beauty which even the presence of these 
queer, ill-looking crafts can not destroy. Standing on the great iron bridge 
that spans the stream near its mouth one can look eastward across the shim- 
mering waves and see the little island from which the creek takes its name 
lying like a green gem far out in the river, —southward the broad, level pike 
leading off into the open country, and to the north and west the tall spires 
and steeples of the adjacent town. 

But while to a lover of nature this little stream possesses many attract- 
ive features, to the average shantyboatman it is simply a resting-place— 
a temporary home which can be abandoned at a moment’s notice and 
without the slightest feeling of regret. The purple flags dotting the water 
here and there are to him but worthless weeds; the long, delicate ferns 
growing in the cool, moist places not a whit more beautiful than the coarse 
sedges waving beside them ; and he looks with dull, unseeing eyes upon the 
lovely willow-fringed shore, grassy slopes and violet reaches of land 
beyond. 

‘*We that live on the water don’t pester much about what’s on the 
land” was a favorite saying of old Jack Dyer’s, the owner of the smallest 
and dingiest boat on the creek. And he spoke the truth so far as he him- 
self was concerned; for in his sober moments, which were rare, he was 
usually too lazy te venture any further on shore than the top of the bank 
at which his little craft lay moored. Here, on warm, sunny days it was his 
habit to sit for hours, either playing ‘‘ solitaire” with a pack of greasy, 
vile-smelling cards, or gossiping in a maudlin way with the occupants of 
the other boats. 

One bright morning in May, as he sat in his favorite lounging-place, his 
attention was attracted to his stepson, Jed, who had crept cautiously 
out at the rear door of the boat, and after a quick, furtive glance about 
him, was hurrying up the steep bank in the direction of town. Instantly 
the old man’s suspicions were aroused. Not that it was an unusual thing 
for Jed to go into town, but because of the boy’s sly movements and 


uneasy looks. 
‘* Wonder what he’s up to now!” muttered old Jack, as he scrambled 
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to his feet, and looked after the receding figure. ‘‘ Jed! Jed!” he shouted, 
‘‘come back here a minnit, I’ve got somethin’ to say to you.” 

The boy turned and slowly retraced his steps, a half-scared, half- 
defiant look on his small brown face. 

‘* Well, what is you’re wantin’ ?” he asked sullenly. 

‘*] want to know what you're tryin’ to sneak off to town fur ?” 

T wa’n't tryin’ to sneak off.” 

‘*Yes, you wuz. You wuz tryin’ tosneak off from me / Now, I want 
to know what you're up to?” 

‘‘T ain’t up to nothin’. I wuz jest goin’ into town fur mother.” 

‘+ And what was se sendin’ you to town fur?” 

‘‘ She wanted some cherries.” 

‘‘Cherries! Well, that beats me! When did she git rich enough to 
buy cherries ? Didn’t know they wuz ripe. How much money did she 
give you ?” 

The boy was stubbornly silent. 

‘*See here, ‘taint no use to act mulish around me!” said old Dyer, 
angrily. ‘* Just hand me over that money and /’// see to the buyin’ of 
them cherries.” 

‘* But it’s her money.” 

‘* And what's hers is mine, so just fork it over without any more back 
talk.” 

Jed fumbled in the pockets of his ragged trousers and presently brought 
out two shining silver quarters. 

‘‘Air you shore this is all?” asked his stepfather, as the money was 
put reluctantly in his outstretched hand. 

‘* It's enough to buy you several drinks,” retorted the boy, contempt- 
uously, as he turned away. 

The old man thrust the coin in his pocket, laughed good-humoredly, 
and shambled off in the direction of a long, low boat that lay further up 
the creek. Now that the money was safe in his possession he was quite 
ready to overlook his stepson’s impertinence. 

‘* Fifty cents fur cherries when I’m a-needin’ of somethin’ to stiddy my 
nerves!” he muttered to himself, as he walked slowly over the soft, yield- 
ing sand. 

Meantime the boy had made his way back to the boat, and was stand- 
ing in the narrow doorway, looking with strange wistfulness at his mother, 
who sat by the little curtainless window mending an old jacket. 

Her worn and somewhat expressionless face lighted up with surprise 
when presently she raised her eyes and saw him standing there. 

‘* Why, Jed, you hain’t been to town and back a’ready, have you?” she 
exclaimed, as she laid aside her work. 

‘*T hain’t bin nowheres,” he said in a jerky voice. ‘‘ Pap seen me and 
made me come back. I might a-knowed he'd do it. He tuk the money 
and ‘lowed /e'd buy the cherries. You know jest how much he'll do it !” 

‘‘It don’t matter,” she made haste to say. ‘tI kin easy enough do 
without ‘em. There’s other things I need a heap wuss.” 

‘‘Mother,” and coming over to where she sat the boy laid a thin, 
shaking hand on her shoulder, ‘‘if it wuzn’t fur him and his triflin’ ways we 
might live different. What makes you let him have every cent of your 
money? What makes you work and slave and do without—you that’s 
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allus weak and ailin’-—while he sets around and holds his hands. 'Tain't 
fair to you and ’tain’t fair to me!” 

A faint flush of anger came into the woman’s faded cheeks. 

‘* You hain’t no right to talk that way about your pap,” she said 
sharply. ‘‘’Taint many stepfathers would ’a’ tuk the keer of you he tuk 
when you had that spell of fever last fall. Maybe you don’t ricollect how 
he set by your bed ——” 

‘«Tricollect that he was drunk the most of the time he set there, and 
that you had the livin’ to git,” put in Jed, with a short, bitter laugh. 
‘* And it seems to me that you've bin a-gittin’ the livin’ ever sence, too.” 

‘*T’m shore you he’p me,” she said, with sudden tenderness. 

‘*T wish I wuz big enough and strong enough to do all the work !” he 
exclaimed earnestly. 

She looked looked down at his small, lean figure and shook her head. 

‘« It'll be a long time afore you kin do that, I’m afeard,” she remarked, 
with a sigh. 

‘*But I’m ’most fourteen and a-growin’.” 

‘*You ain’t growin’ much, child. ‘Pears like you've bin stunted ever 
sence you come on the water. Maybe it’s ’cause you don’t git the right 
sort of vittles.” ; 

‘« And whose fault,” began Jed, then stopped and looked thoughtfully 
out across the shining water. 

‘*Wuz you wantin’ the cherries very bad, mother ?” he asked, pres- 
ently. 

‘«Oh, it don’t matter much,” she answered evasively. Bill Rogers’ 
wife bought some on market yestiddy, and it put me in a notion to git 
some fur myse’f. Seems like I hain’t no appetite wuth speakin’ of lately. 
It’s this hackin’ cough that makes me feel that way, I reckon. But it 
don’t matter about the cherries. I kin easy enough do without ’em.” 

The boy looked down at her with moist, tender eyes. The longing, 
vet hopeless misery in her face touched him as he had never been touched 
before. 

‘‘Tf you don’t need me fur anything, I believe I'll walk up the hill 
a bit,” he said, in a low, unsteady voice, and pulling his hat down over 
his eyes, he went off without another word. 

The day was warm and still. A mass of snow-white clouds rippled 
across the sky ; a pale, thin mist hung over the hills, and from the distant 
woods and fields came the faint, sweet odor of locust blooms. 

Choosing a narrow footpath instead of the dusty pike, Jed walked 
slowly on through the low brushwood and across the grassy uplands, 
until he came in sight of an old weatherbeaten farmhouse. Beyond it 
were waving cornfields ; on the right a long, open meadow, and to the leit 
a large orchard with a winding path leading through its center. 

He paused by the high board fence which hemmed in the latter place, 
and, mounting a stump, looked over at the long rows of fruit trees. 

‘*Them’s May cherries—the sort mother wanted,” he muttered, as a 
bright gleam of red caught his eyes. Then he looked cautiously towards 
the house. Not a soul was in sight. A great shaggy dog lay asleep on 
the shady porch, and an old rooster was crowing lustily from the top of 
the tall fence, but, except for these, there was no sign of life about the 
place. 
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Jed swung himself lightly over the fence, and the next moment was 
standing under a large cherry tree. There was a curious sparkle in his 
eyes, and his heart beat like a hammer under his ragged shirt. 

‘‘ The few I’m goin’ to take won't be missed, and they’re fur “er,” he 
argued to himself, as he hastily climbed the tree. ‘I won't eat a single 
one,” he added, and, shutting his lips resolutely together, he began to fill 
his hat with the red, luscious fruit. Gradually as he picked away he grew 
more composed, and even stopped a moment now and then to watch the 
noisy, chattering blackbirds as quite disturbed by his presence they flew 
in and out of the topmost boughs. From his perch among the green,sway- 
ing leaves, he could see the river sparkling in the sunshine, a tug puffing its 
way up the narrow creek, and even his own wretched home lying there in 
the shadow of the great bridge. How he hated it—that dirty hovel rock- 
ing idly there at the edge of the water! How small and meagre and ugly 
it looked, with the blue,smiling sky overhead and the shining waves beating 
up against its dingy sides ! 

‘‘ If pap wuzn’'t livin’ we might leave it,” was his thought, a swift, 
fierce anger rising in his heart against his stepfather. It was not the first 
time he had wished for this thing, but to-day his hatred and contempt for 
the man seemed to have suddenly consumed all that was good and _ gentle 
in his nature. Perhaps it was because he was stirred by vague recollections 
of a life far different from his present miserable existence. or it may have 
been a sudden consciousness of the hopeless misery and suffering which 
awaited him in the future. 

When he had filled his hat to the brim, and while he was in the act of 
reaching after a cluster of cherries that hung directly over his head, he was 
startled by the sound of footsteps coming through the orchard. His heart 
stood still. Looking through the trees he saw two figures approaching— 
a gray, middle-aged man and a tall, slender girl. The latter carried an 
empty basket on her arm, and was talking in an animated way to her 
companion, who answered her in monosyllables, and whose broad, jolly 
face wore an odd, preoccupied look. 

As they came nearer, Jed held his breath and tried in vain to hide him- 
self among the thick leaves. 

‘*Well,” remarked the man, as he paused directly under the tree and 
looked up at the trembling lad, ‘‘ you seem to be having a fine time up 
there all by yourself. Suppose you come down and let us have a good 
look at you, and be careful not to spill the cherries you have there in your 
hat.” 

Though he spoke ina pleasant tone, there was an expression in his 
sharp gray eyes that compelled Jed to obey. 

’ «Don’t scold him, father,” pleaded the young lady, with a sympathetic 
glance at the boy’s flushed face and ragged clothes. 

‘*Who said I was going to scold him? He'll be punished enough 
before night, I have no doubt. If those cherries he’s eaten—” 

‘«T didn't eat a single one!” interrupted Jed, in a choked voice. 

‘*Come now, don’t lie about the matter,” said the man, with a good- 
natured laugh. ‘‘ You're not the first boy that ever climbed this cherry 
tree and stuffed himself till he was fit to burst—not by a long shot ! Who 
are you, anyhow? And where did you come from ?” 

‘‘I’m Jed Townsly, and I live on the creek,” answered the boy, ina 
low voice, and without raising his eyes. 
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‘‘Oh!” and the farmer gave a prolonged whistle. ‘‘I might have 
known from your looks that you belonged down there. Seems like I’ve 
seen you before. Sell fish on the market sometimes, don’t you ?” 

‘* Every Saturday.” 

‘‘T thought so. See here, why didn’t youcome up to the house like a 
decent boy and ask me for those cherries ?” 

‘*1—I—'lowed you wouldn't mind me takin’a few,” stammered Jed. 
‘‘T never stole nothin’ in my life before!” he added, stung into a sudden 
passion by the half-pitying, half-contemptuous look on the man’s face. 

‘Well, I’m not going to be hard on you, though I don’t believe one 
word about its being the first time you ever stole anything. You may 
keep the cherries since you've had all the trouble of picking them. But 
don’t come sneaking into my orchard again. I don’t want any of that 
gang from the creek prowling around my premises. They are a bad lot. 
I'd much rather the blackbirds would steal my cherries.” 

Jed stood quite still for a moment, holding his torn hat in his hand, 
his face wurking convulsively, his eyes wet with hot, bitter tears ; then he 
suddenly flung the cherries far out into the grass, and turning, ran with 
blind haste down the beaten path toward the river. 


CHAPTER II. 


At the rear of the orchard and within sight of the river was an old 
graveyard overgrown with weeds and brambles, and here among the 


sunken graves and crumbling headstones Jed sat down to rest. His heart 
still burned with angry resentment, but mingled with it was a strong feeling 
of self-contempt. By nature he was frank and honest, and although more 
than half of his young life had been spent in the midst of poverty and 
squalor, he had never committed an act of which he was ashamed until 
now. Even his stepfather’s loose, dissolute habits and his mother’s care- 
less neglect had not affected him with any degree of evil. But now as he 
sat there in the cool, sweet shadows and revolved in his mind all that had 
just happened, there was a growing sense of degradation in the thought 
that perhaps it needed only a few more years of want and misery to drag 
him down to a level with the man whom he half feared and wholly de- 
spised. Only a proud, sensitive nature like his could have magnified his 
little act of wrong-doing into a heinous crime. A boy of coarser instincts 
would have laughed over it and speedily forgotten it. 

Gradually the solemn peace and quiet of the place soothed him into 
calmer and better thoughts. Stretching himself out in the tall, rank 
weeds, he watched with tired, drowsy eyes the white clouds sailing across 
the azure sky, the dim light pouring down through the interlaced boughs, 
and the little flecks of sunlight lying on the foliage of the pine tree just 
above him—watched until a strange, sweet restfulness stole over him and 
lulled him into a deep, dreamless sleep. 

When he woke a cool, brisk wind was sweeping noisily through the 
trees, and a long, level ray of sunshine lay directly across his eyes. But 
it was neither the wind nor the sunbeam that roused him. It was the touch 
of a soft, warm hand on his face. He sat up and rubbed his eyes ina 
slow, bewildered way. 
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‘‘Oh! I didn’t mean to 
wake you!” said a pleasant 
voice at his elbow, and, look- 
ing around, he saw _ the 
young lady he had encoun- 
tered up in the old orchard. 
She stood leaning against the 
pine tree, her hat in her hand, 
a look of quiet amusement 
on her face. 

‘*T saw an ant crawling 
on your cheek and tried to 
brush it off without disturb- 
ing you,” she explained, with 
a little laugh, as she seated 
herself beside him. 

‘‘T had no notion of go- 
in’ to sleep,” he said bash- 
fully, as he jumped to his 
feet. ‘‘I jest laid down to 
rest a bit.” 

‘* Don’t go!” she begged, 
for he was moving hastily 
away. ‘‘It’s so cool and 
pleasant up here. Besides 
I want to talk to you.” 

He came back somewhat 
reluctantly and seated himself on a crumbling stone that marked a little 
grass-grown grave. 

‘‘You told father your name, but I have forgotten it, 
girl, presently, breaking an awkward silence. 

-- ‘*It’s Jed Townsly, though most folks call me Jed Dyer. Dyer is my 
stepfather’s name.” 

‘*Mine is Edith Shelton. So now we know each other, don’t we?” 

Jed nodded shyly, without speaking. 

‘*T often come up here to read,” she said, looking at him with frank, 
friendly eyes. ‘Are you very fond of books, Jed?” 

‘*T don’t know much about ’em. But I like to read whenever I kin git 
holt of ‘em. I never had no chance to go to school, and mother has 
taught me what little I know. Folks that live on boats don’t have much 
chance to learn anything.” 

‘*T wish you could read some of my books, and if father 

‘‘T told the truth about them cherries,” put in Jed, with sudden vehe- 
mence. ‘‘I d/dn'teat a single one, though I wuz jest as hungry fur ‘em as 
I could be. I wuz gittin’’em fur mother. She's sick.” 

‘‘Father would have given you as many as you wanted if he had 
known that,” said Miss Edith, gently. ‘‘There, he’s calling me!” she 
added, springing to her feet as a peculiar sound floated out on the air. 
‘«He always blows the dinner-horn when he wants me, for he knows it 
would be like searching for a needle in a haystack to hunt for me. Well, 
good bye, Jed. I’m sorry I can’t stay and talk to you. I like your face 
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and think we would soon be famous friends if we could be together for a 
little while.” 

‘*T’ve got to be gittin’ on to’ds home myself,” said Jed, timidly. The 
young lady’s bright face and friendly manner filled him with a strange awe 
and delight. 

‘‘Oh!” she said, turning back with a quick smile, ‘‘I forgot to say that 
ii you'll come up here to-morrow afternoon you'll find some books lying 
under the pine tree there. You may keep them when you've finished 
reading them. They are story-books and I shan’t need them any more.” 

Jed stood and looked after her until the orchard trees hid her from 
view. Then he hunted about in the weeds for his hat, and, putting it on, 
-limbed the low, straggling rail-fence and went slowly homeward. 

His mother still sat by the window ; but, instead of sewing, her hands 
were clasped idly in her lap, and she was looking listlessly out at some 

hildren playing in an old skiff. 

‘* You've bin gone a powerful long time, Jed,” she remarked, in a com- 
plaining tone, as he came in. ‘‘D’ye know it’s gittin’ on to’ds five 

‘clock? I looked fur you along about twelve; but bein’ as you didn’t 
come, I didn’t cook no dinner. Where in the world have you ben all this 
time ?” 

‘‘T laid down in the grass up there on the hill and went to sleep before 
| knowed it,” he said, as he went over to the little stove and began filling 
't with shavings preparatory to lighting a fire. Somehow he could not 
tring himself to confide in her—this weak, selfish mother who seldom 
troubled herself about him except to find fault with him. 

‘* Where's pap ?” he asked suddenly. 

‘*T reckon he’s lookin’ after his nets. I haven't seen him sence you left. 
{o hurry and kindle the fire, child, fur he’ll want somethin’ to eat when 
lie does come in.” 

Jed was stooping over the stove holding a lighted match between his 
thin, curved palms, but at her words he looked up with a quick flash in his 

yes and a tumult of resentment in his heart. 

‘*She’s allus studyin’ about 42m and what 4e wants!” was his bitter 
thought. Now that he was back in the midst of the squalor and wretched- 
ness which he so hated, all the hard, revengeful thoughts which had tor- 
tured him that morning came back to him and drove all the brightness 
ind tenderness out of his face. 

‘There ain’t no spring-water here, Jed,” she remarked, when he had 
lighted the fire and was hunting about for the tea-kettle. 

‘‘T'll go git some,” he returned shortly, and, picking up the empty 
‘ucket, he went out, shutting the rear door after him with a loud slam. 

Just beléw the bridge and only a short distance from: the bank was the 
spring, a clear, cold stream bubbling up between two mossy stones. Jed 
hastily filled his bucket, and was turning away when he caught sight of a 
figure lying directly under the bridge on a narrow strip of ground which 
projected out over the water. It was his stepfather stretched out in a 
drunken stupor. 

‘* Jest as I expected, only he’s hunted a new bed!” muttered the boy, 
with a contemptuous glance at the prostrate form. ‘‘I wish he'd never 
vit up from there ag’in—the good-fur-nothin’ thing!” he added, as he 
strode moodily up the hill. 
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When he came back into the little hot kitchen, he found his mother 
kneading dough, and the table already laid for supper. 

‘*Got anything better than fish, mother ?” he asked, as he dropped 
into a chair, and wiped his perspiring face. He had eaten nothing since 
morning and felt faint and ill from his long fast. 

‘«There’s a piece of cold beef in the safe, but I’m a-savin it fur your 
pap,” she answered, without looking up from her dough. ‘‘I kin fry you 
some bacon if you want it.” 

‘‘T don't believe I want anythiag,” he said in a curious voice. 

“Bacon is mighty strengthenin’,” she continued, as she put her bread 
in the oven. ‘‘When we lived on the farm-up in Logan county, we had it 
fur supper nearly every night and it wuz every bit as good as ham. | 
don’t reckon you remember much about that time, for you wuzn't but five 
years old. Your own pap was a-livin’ then.” 

‘‘T wish we could go back there!” said the boy, with sudden eager- 
ness. 

‘‘La! your pap wouldn't listen to sech a thing. He ‘lows he wouldn't 
give this here boat fur the finest farm in Logan county.” 

‘*But you would like to go back, wouldn't you, mother ?” 

‘‘Oh! I’ve got used to livin’ on the water. And it wouldn't doa mite 
of good to wish fur a change. Your pap is too set to this way of livin’ to 
want to go back to farmin’. ” 

An expression of keen disappointment flitted over Jed's face, and, 
muttering something about the room being too warm, he got up and went 
to the front door, where he stood until she called him to their meagre 
supper. 

‘*T don’t want nothin’ but a cup of coffee,” he said, motioning away 
the bit of scorched fish she was offering him. The rocking motion of the 
boat and the disagreeable odor of the burnt fish nauseated him. 

‘*T can’t swallow a bite myself,” complained his mother, pushing back 
her plate. ‘‘I reckon it’s ‘cause I’ve coughed so much to-day. Oh, 
Jed,” she added, with quick excitement as she glanced out of the window, 
‘«T do believe it’s goin’ to storm! Jest look at that sky! I never seen 
nothin’ like it in my life before !” 

Jed hurriedly swallowed his coffee and, going to the door, looked out. 
A strange black film had crept up from the south and spread itself halt- 
way across the great blue vault above, while over in the northwest lay a 
bank of leaden-hued clouds, their ragged edges tipped with a dull, changing 
green. 

The boy thought of his stepfather lying down there on that narrow 
strip of bank, and a wild, murderous wish leaped into his hgart. How 
easy it would be to say nothing—to wait for morning, and then perhaps 
he would be forever free from the man who had wrought pain and blight 
and shame into his young life! Such were his brooding thoughts as he 
turned to his mother, who had followed him, and who stood gazing with 
wide, anxious eyes out across the fast darkening river. 

‘‘Oh! child, I’m so afeard!” she said, in a low voice, as she laid her 
trembling hand on his shoulder. 

‘«’Tain’t no use to be,” he returned lightly. ‘*The storm can’t hurt 
us down here. We're tied up good and strong, and the bank's too high for 

the wind to do us any great harm.” 
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‘‘T ain't skeered fur myself nor fur you. It’s your pap I’m a-thinkin’ 
about. Oh! Jed, where do you reckon he is ?” 

‘‘Don’t stand there looking at them clouds!” said the boy, pushing 
her back with sudden roughness. ‘‘If you're afeard, go in and let me 
fasten the doors and winders.” 

‘‘Oh! I can't go in till I know he’s safe! There's no tellin’ what may 
happen to him. If you'd go look fur him ”— 

‘* You'd better put his supper where it'll keep warm,” interrupted Jed, 
as he quietly closed the door. ‘‘ He'll be comin’ in and wantin’ it d’rectly.” 

‘*Do you think he will ?” she asked, growing a trifle calmer. 

‘‘Of course he will. Hain't he got sense enough, wherever he is, to 
know that it’s goin’ to rain ?” 

‘* But he may be out on the river somewhere,and if he is the storm'll 
be shore to ketch him. Oh! I wish he war here! I wish he war here! 
Don’t you know where he went’to, Jed ?” 

‘* He went off in the direction of Mr. Rogers’ boat, after he tuk that 
money from me,” said the boy, sullenly. 

‘* And you haven't seen him sence ?” 

‘* How could I 'a’ seen him when I've ben up in the woods all day ?” 

The woman sighed heavily, and, going back to the table, began to 
clear away the dishes. 

‘* You'll have to light a lamp,” she remarked presently. ‘‘It’s gettin’ 
so dark in here I can’t see what I'm a-doin’. Oh! Jed”—as a sudden gust 
of wind set the boat to rocking wildly, ‘+I jest can’¢ stay in here and that 
storm a-comin’.” 

‘*Don't try to put them dishes away. If you're skeered, go lay down 
and keep quiet till the wust is over. /'// tend to the table.” 

‘‘Oh! I couldn't lay down and your pap out in sech a storm!” she 
cried, hurrying to the door again. ‘* There's no tellin’ whut may happen 
to him! If vow won't go look fur him, I'll go myse’f.” 

She stopped suddenly, and, leaning against the wall, began to cough 
violently. 

‘‘Oh! mother, what ails you?” asked the boy, in a trembling voice, for 
she had grown very white, and a thin stream of blood was trickling slowly 
from between her lips. 

‘’Tain't nothin’,” she gasped, drawing her shaking hand across her 
mouth. ‘I'll be all right ina minnit. If I jest knowed your pap was 
safe !” 

‘Tl go look for him, mother!” said Jed, his face scarcely whiter 
than her own. All the bitterness was swept from his heart, and a great 
fear and pity stirred him as he stood there and wiped the crimson stain 
from her quivering lips. 

‘‘Oh! Jed, don't mind me, but go before the storm gits wuss,” she 
whispered; ‘‘ and don't you come back till you find him !” 

‘‘T'll do my best to find him and fetch him home,” promised the boy, 
as he unfastened the door and went out. 

The little creek was roaring and plunging with the first wild sweep of 
the storm as he walked out on the landing plank and groped his way to 
the shore. A darkness, intense and terrible,had settled down over every- 
thing, and it was with great difficulty that he managed to keep in the little 
path which ran a zigzag course around the narrow strip of bank on which 
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he had seen his stepfather lying. Suddenly above the rushing wind 
he heard a faint cry and, following the sound, was soon standing on the 
edge of the jutting bank. 

‘Was that you a-callin’, pap?” he shouted ina voice that sounded 
hoarse and unnatural in his own ears. 

‘* Yes, confound it, it «wz me! I’m jest about to be blowed off into 
the water. ‘Pears like I've bin a-settin’ here holdin’ on to this bush for a 
year! Why don’t you come down and help me out of this dangersome 
place? D'ye ‘low to stand there all night? One foot’s a-hanging over 
the bank —” 

‘‘Tll help you, pap! I'll help you all I kin if you'll just tell me what 


‘“*T'M A-REACHIN’ YOU MY HAN’, PAP,” 


to do. I’m afeard I ain't strong enough to pull you clean up the bank, 
but I'll do my best—I'll do my best!” 

‘‘Hold on to that there thorn tree right behind you with one hand, 
and give me the other. I dassent try to git up by myself while the wind’s 
blowin’ like it is. Be quick, boy, I can’t hold on to this bush much 
longer!” 

The rain was beginning to fall in torrents, and the wild murmur of the 
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waves below sounded like the roaring of an angry sea. Jed groped about 
blindly until his hand touched a long, lithe limb of the thorn tree. Grasp- 
ing it firmly with one hand he stooped and stretched out the other toward 
his stepfather. 

‘I’m a-reachin’ you my hand, pap,” he shouted. ‘‘ Take hold of it 
and [ll pull you up.” 

He waited in breathless silence for a second, his slight figure firmly 
braced, his strained eyes seeing nothing beyond the blackness which lay 
around him. Then just as a sickening fear and dread came over him he 
iclt a rough hand close tightly about his own, and the next moment the 
weak yet thoroughly sobered man stood at his side. 

‘* Keep a holt of me till we're safe up the bank,” muttered old Dyer. 

‘‘T will!” panted the boy, as he half led, half dragged the drenched 
form up the steep and rugged way. 

When they reached the path the man gave a great sigh of relief. 

‘* Blamed if that wuzn't a close call fur me,” he remarked as, guided 
by Jed’s willing arm and the twinkling light ahead, he made his way 
slowly back to the boat. 


CHAPTER III. 


It was very nearly noon when Jed awoke the next day. At first he 
was startled and confused to see the sun pouring in so brightly through 
the window ; then he suddenly remembered all that had happened the 
previous night, and turned to his mother with a quick, questioning look. 

‘‘What made you let me sleep so late?” he asked, as he jumped up 
and began to draw on his clothes. 

‘* Because you wuz clean wore out, child, and I wuz afeard you'd be 
sick if you didn’t git all the rest you needed.” 

But it’s Saturday "— 

‘‘Oh! your pap tuk the fish to market. He caught ’em early this 
mornin’ and cleaned ‘em hisse’f. He’lowed he wanted to go to town any- 
how.” 

‘* Has he got back yit ?” 

‘La! yes; he got home long before ten o'clock.” 

‘‘Did he give you the money he got for the fish ?” 

‘‘No, but he brought me a bottle of cough medicine. And, Jed, one 
lose of it has he’ped me a’ready. Your pap’sa purty good jedge of what 
I needed. Oh! yes, and he bought a beefsteak, too. He lowed ¢at was 
fur you.” 

Jed smiled faintly but said nothing. His conscience was clear, but his 
heart was too sore to feel any pleasurable emotion at being thus grate- 
fully remembered by his stepfather. It needed a great many kindly acts 
to biot out the hateful past. 

‘* Your breakfust is ready,” said his mother, when he had washed his 
face and hands and combed his hair. 

‘* Ain’t you goin’ to eat somethin’, too ?” he asked, as he seated him- 
self at the table. 

‘*T et with your pap, but I'll take a piece of the beefsteak if you don’t 
keer,” she remarked, as she drew up her chair opposite him. 
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‘You kin have every bit of it if you want it,” he hastened to say. 
‘* I’m shore you need it a heap worse than I do.” 

‘*No, I don’t,” and she pushed the dish back to him. ‘* You didn't 
eat no dinner yestiddy, and you didn’t tetch nothin’ fur supper except that 
cup of coffee. Jest cut me a little piece of the meat and you eat the rest.” 

‘* Where’s pap gone to, now ?” he asked presently. 

‘* He went off down the river with some raft’men about an hour ago. 
He's gone to help git out some logs, I b'lieve.” 

‘* Do ye know how long he'll be gone ? ” 

‘* He didn’t say, but I reckon he'll be back some time to-morrer.” 

Jed looked relieved. His stepfather's occasional absences from home 
were the only peaceful periods in his young life; and just now he was 
especially glad that he was gone. 

‘* Well, what have you got for me to do, mother ?” he asked brightly, 
when he had finished his breakfast. 

‘© You kin wash the dishes and straighten the room if you will. I feel 
too tired and no ‘count to do anything more to-day. I believe I'll lay down 
and take a nap. And, Jed, don’t forget to wash them skillets. The last 
one of ’em is dirty.” 

‘*T won't furgit nothin’,” he said. ‘* You go lay down and don't 
bother about the skillets or anything else.” 

When he had washed the dishes, tidied up the room, and brought 
in an armful of wood, he suddenly thought of Miss Edith and the books 
she had promised him. 

‘‘Tll go up there right now and git 'em,” he said to himself. And, 
slipping out very softly, he was soon on his way. 

He didn’t even glance down at the little strip of ground under the 
bridge ; but the green, tassel-like blossoms of the thorn tree brushed 
against his cheek as he passed along the narrow path, and their sweet, 
penetrating odor remained with him long after he had climbed the hill, 
giving him a queer sensation that was half pain, half pleasure. 

He had a faint hope of finding Miss Edith in the old graveyard, but 
when he reached it only the white leaning headstones confronted him. 
Pushing his way through the tall, wet weeds, he hunted in vain under the 
pine tree for the books. 

‘*She wuz just a-foolin’ me when she told me I'd find ‘em here,” he 
said to himself, his heart sinking with bitter disappointment. 

As he was turning away, his eyes still bent searchingly on the ground, 
he heard a soft rustling in the weeds, and, looking up, he saw Miss Edith 
coming toward him. 

‘*T have been asleep in the grass over yonder,” she said, with a little 
laugh. ‘+I came up here to bring the books and meant to put them under 
the pine tree as I promised; but I sat down by that willow tree, near the 
fence, and almost before I knew it I was sound asleep. What did you 
think when you could not find them? Were you very much disappointed ?” 

‘* I ‘lowed you wuz just a-foolin’ of me,” said Jed, gravely. 

‘* Well, now you know I wasn’t,” she said, as she put several rather 
dingy-looking volumes in his hand. ‘‘ They are all story-books,and I feel 
sure you will enjoy reading them.” 

‘*T like story-books. Some of ’em I've got holt of, though, wuz most 
too hard fur me. I had to spell out all the big words, and then I didn't 


understand half the meanin’. 
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‘‘Couldn’t your mother help you ?” 

‘* Mother don’t have much time for readin’,” he answered with some 
embarrassment. ‘*And we ain't got no dictionary. I wish,” he added 
quickly, ‘‘that we could get off the water!” 

‘* Then you don't like living on a boat !” 

‘*T hate it! I wish I could go where I wouldn't see another shanty boat 
as long as I live!” 

‘*T was thinking ” began Miss Edith. 

‘*Edith,” said a voice behind them, ‘‘ how long have you been up here 
entertaining that boy ?” 

‘‘ Why, father, how you startled me!” she cried. ‘‘I thought you were 
at home taking your afternoon nap.” 

‘‘That isn’t answering my question,” said Mr. Shelton, as he came 
up. ‘*I want to know how long you have been up here.” 

‘* About an hour.” 

‘* Well, it’s time you were at home. These weeds up here are always 
wet, and you're liable to take a severe cold. I should think you could find 
a more cheerful place in which to pass away your leisure hours.” 

‘‘T only came up here to bring some books to Jed,” said Miss Edith. I 
promised yesterday 

‘*Some books to Jed! Oh!” with a quick glance at the boy, ‘‘ you've 
been turning missionary, have you ?” 

‘‘ What 7s a missionary, father ?” she asked teasingly. 

‘*One who helps the heathen,” he said, with a laugh, and with a 
peculiar stress on the word ‘‘ heathen.” ‘* Well, sir,” he added, turning to 
Jed, ** how did those cherries you ate serve you ?” 

‘‘Father!” said the young lady in a low, pained voice. 

‘¢Oh, well, I won't press the question if it’s an embarrassing one. 
And now if you have nothing more to say to your heathen, we'll go back 
to the house. This place is too gruesome to suit me.” 

‘*Good bye, Jed; I hope you'll like the books,” said Miss Edith as 
they went away. 

During the following week Jed was happier than he had ever been in 
the whole course of his life—and for two reasons: First, his stepfather 
was still absent; and second, he had the books to pore over in his leisure 
moments. There was nothing strange or alarming in old Dyer’s prolonged 
absence, yet even if there had been, it is doubtful if the boy had shared his 
mother’s anxiety. It was very pleasant to be able to lay his small daily 
earnings in her hand and to know that they would not be squandered for 
drink ; very pleasant to come home at close of day and sit down to his 
frugal supper with only his mother for company, and he could not help 
wishing that his life could always be as quiet and peaceful as now. And 
somehow he fancied that his mother shared his wish. He had shown her 
the books and told her of Miss Edith, leaving out the little episode of the 
cherries ; and she had expressed both surprise and delight at the girl’s 
friendly interest in him. 

‘‘T wisht I could see her,” she had remarked. ‘‘ D’ye reckon she'll 
ever come down here, Jed ?” 

And Jed had answered that he didn’t believe she ever would. 

He was destined to hear from her very soon, however; for one evening 
as he was returning from town, he suddenly came face to face with her 
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father. For a moment he was too confused to utter a word. Then he 
recovered himself, touched his hat, and with a muttered ‘‘ good evenin’” 
hurried by. 

‘‘Don’t be in such a hurry,” said Mr. Shelton, turning and following 
him up. ‘‘I want to know which boat you live in ?” 

‘« The one nighest the bridge,” answered Jed, with a jerk of his thumb 
in the direction of his home. 

‘‘Do you mean that dirty-looking little craft with ‘Gipsy Queen’ 
painted on its side ?” 

‘* Ves, sir.” 

‘*Is your mother at home ?” 

‘* She wuz when I left there about two hours ago.” 

‘« And your father ?” 

‘*Pap’s down the river somers gittin’ out logs. He’s bin gone a week 
now. Reckon he'll be comin’ home purty soon.” 

Mr. Shelton debated with himself for a moment. 

‘«T'd like to see your mother and talk with her,” he remarked presently. 
‘‘Oh! you needn't be afraid that I’m going to complain ‘to her about 
those cherries,” he added, with a quick glance at the boy’s disturbed face. 
‘‘I shan’t mention them at all. 1 want to talk to her on a little matter ot 
business.” 

‘Tl show youthe way down there,” said Jed, wondering what possible 
business the man could have with his mother. 

Mrs. Dyer looked surprised and rather displeased when Jed entered the 
boat with a visitor, but her face cleared when he whispered that it was Miss 
Edith’s father. 

‘* Well, madam,” said Mr. Shelton, in his quick, bluff way,” no doubt 
you are wondering what my business with you is, so I will proceed to 
explain at once. I have a little place a mile or so out in the country—« 
neat cottage with a few acres of ground—which is without a tenant just at 
present, and I have come to make you this offer: If you'll take charge 
of it, you may have it rent free for a whole year. My daughter has taken 
a strong liking to your boy and wants to do something to help him. _ It is 
at her request that I have come to make you the offer. I have made some 
inquiries of your neighbors and have learned that you were raised on « 
farm. Am I right, madam ?” 

‘‘Yes. I lived on one until about eight years ago.” 

‘* Well, what do you think of my proposition ? or rather, what do you 
think of my daughter’s ? The place belongs to her, and it was she who 
suggested my offering it to you. She feels a deep interest in your son and 
wants to help him to get away from such surroundings. And really, my 
good woman, this is no way for decent people to live! ” 

‘*We took to the water ’cause we wa’n’t able to pay house rent,” 
retorted Mrs. Dyer in a resentful voice; ‘‘ my husband drinks.” 

‘*So I have been told,” put in Mr. Shelton, brusquely, ‘and for that 
reason the country is the best place for him. Get him out on a farm, and 
no doubt he'll do better. He knows something about farming, doesn’t he?” 

‘*Oh, yes ; he wuz a farmer when I married him.” 

‘* Will he accept my offer, do you think ?” 

‘‘T’m certain he won't. He likes this life. I’ve heard him say over 
and over ag’in that he wouldn't give his boat fur the finest farm in the 
country.” 
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‘‘ Well, that need not prevent you from accepting my proposition,” 
said Mr. Shelton, somewhat impatiently. +‘: Let him stick to his boat if he 
prefers it, but you owe it to yourself and to your boy here to get away 
from such a miserable, vagabond life as soon as possible.” 

‘*T couldn't leave my husband—I’m bound to stay where /e stays,” she 
said quite firmly. 

‘‘Oh! mother,” cried Jed, ‘‘ we'll never have another offer like this!” 

He sat huddled on the floor, his eyes bright and eager, his whole frame 
trembling with excitement. 

She shook her head slowly, and a tear splashed down on her faded. 
cheek. 

‘* Your pap wouldn't lis’n to such a thing,” she said ; ‘‘ and ‘tain’t so 
bad livin’ on the water, after all.” 

‘*Oh ! I can easily enough find a tenant for the place without hunting 
for one on a shanty boat,” remarked Mr. Shelton. ‘I only came here to 
. please my daughter.” He was much too vexed with the woman’s seeming 
obstinacy to notice the look of helpless misery in her face. ‘‘It is my 
belief,” he continued, ‘‘that nine-tenths of the people who live on shanty 
boats prefer that miserable, roving life to any other. They love to prate 
about their poverty, and they whine over their hard luck ; but give them a 
chance to live like honest, decent folks and you receive a snub for your 
pains.” 

And, putting on his hat, he left the boat with a look of angry disgust on 
his face. 

‘I’m shore he had no right to talk that way,” said Mrs. Dyer, when she 


and Jed were alone. | ‘‘ Folks kin live on the water and be as honest and 
respectable as them that lives on the land—can't they, Jed?” 
But the boy had hidden his face in his hands and was sobbing bitterly. 


CHAPTER IV. 


The summer came and passed, and still old Jack Dyer had not returned 
to his family ; nor had any tidings of his whereabouts been received,except 
a vague, unauthenticated report that he had parted from the raftsmen at 
Metropolis City and taken passage on a steamboat for some point further 
down the Ohio. 

As day after day dragged itself slowly by, Jed saw his faded, nervous 
mother grow more and more despondent, until his own heart became 
weighed down with a vague fear and dread. The sight of her thin, white 
face, grown old with suffering and anxiety, made him forget her selfishness, 
and a great longing to comfort her came to him and crushed out all hard, 
bitter feelings. His thoughts of his stepfather, too, during those long 
days and nights of suspense were kindly ones, unclouded by hatred or con- 
tempt. The memory of the murderous wish that had burned in his 
childish heart that stormy night in May, seemed blotted out by the 
loneliness and suffering and blight which had fallen on his mother’s life ; 
and, in his efforts to lift the shadows from her pathway, he forgot in a 
measure his own disappointed hopes ; though, since the day when he had 
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been forced to turn away from the one chance offered him towards a better 
life, he had not had the heart to look within the covers of the books that 
for a brief time had been a source of such comfort and pleasure to him. 
His mother seldom spoke of her husband, but her silence was more 
potent than words, so plainly did it express the hopeless misery and 
despair that had settled down over her life. Jed often found her looking 
out with hungry eyes at the sparkling river, and he knew she was thinking 
of the absent one and revolving in a dazed sort of way the consciousness 
that she would never see him again. 

One afternoon as the lad sat out on the bank mending an old fishing- 
net, Bill Rogers came across from his boat, which was moored on the 
opposite side of the creek, and joined him. 

‘‘ Heerd anything from your pap, Jed?” he inquired, as he threw him- 
self lazily on the ground. 


‘“*Not a word.” 
‘© And I’m thinkin’ 


you never will.” 

‘*What d’ye mean, 
Mr. Rogers ?” 

The old boatman 
took his jack-knife and 
a piece of pine stick 
from his pocket and 
began to whittle aim- 
lessly. 

‘*T mean jest what 
I say,” he answered, 
slowly. ‘‘I don't be- 
lieve you'll ever see 
Jack Dyer ag’in.” 

‘*D’ye mean some- 
thin’s happened to him 
—that he’s dead ?” ask- 
ed Jed, in a trembling 
voice. 

‘©No, I don't,” re- 
turned Rogers, with a 
short, contemptuous 
laugh. ‘* See here,” he 
continued, drawing 
closer to the boy, and 
beginning to whittle ex- 
citedly, ‘‘Ill tell you 
somethin’ if you’ll 
promise not to say any- 
thin’ about it to your 
mother ! ” 

‘«Ts it somethin’ she 
oughtn’t to know ?” 

‘* Yes, I think it is. 
Leastways I'd hate to 

** HEERD ANYTHING FROM YOUR PAP, JED?”’ be the one to tell her.” 
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‘‘Then I won't say nothin’ to her about it.” 

‘* Well, my reason fur believin’ you won't hear from your pap again is 
this: I seen him the mornin’ he went away. He come aboard my boat jest 
a little while afore he started, and says he to me, says he: ‘Bill, I’m. 
goin’ off down the river, and ’tain’t likely I'll ever come back ag’in. 

‘«* What d’ye mean, Jack ?’ says I. 

‘**]T mean,’ says he, ‘that I’m goin’ to light out from this place, and if 
the chance comes to me, which I[ think it will, to git a partner in a little 
money-makin’ scheme I'm studyin’ up, why, I don’t reckon the folks here 
on Island creek will ever see me ag’in.’ Then he ‘lowed he was tired. of 
your ma, and wanted to feel free todo as he pleased. He said a poor 
man didn’t have no chance in the world when he was tied to a sickly wife, 
and /7s’x was gettin’ too weak and no ‘count to be any earthly use to him 
in helpin’ to make a livin’.” 

‘*She’s bin makin’ the livin’ herse’f fur a year—you know that, Mr. 
Rogers ?” put in Jed, hotly. 

‘‘Of course I know it, and you have ho’ped her all you could. But it 
wouldn't ’a ‘done to dispute your pap’s word, so I jest let him talk 
on. Well, as I was a-tellin’ you, he went on to say that he reckoned 
you could look after your ma about as well as he could if you tried; and 
that if he wa’n’t back inside of three months,I was to tell you to consider 
the boat yours. He ‘lowed you done him a good turn the night afore, and 
he didn’t want you to have no hard feelins to’des him.” 

‘I'd be glad he’s-gone if it wuzn’t for mother,” said Jed, ina low, un- 
steady voice. ‘* She’s a-frettin’ her life out for him.” 

‘‘T kin see she is. Well, wimmin is curious critters, anyhow. ’Pears 
like the more a man abuses ’em the better they like him and the closer 
they cling to him. Your ma thinks a powerful lot of your stepdad, that’s 
certain. I believe it would kill her if she knowed he'd left her, and 
that’s the reason I’ve kept mum about it all this time. I seen her yestiddy, 
and I tell you, Jed, she needs a doctor if any woman ever did. That 
cough she’s got sounds mighty like consumption.” 

‘‘T wanted her to see the city doctor two months ago, but. she 
wouldn't lis'n to it,” said the boy, gloomily. ‘+ ’Pears like she don’t want 
to git well,” he added, with a sob in his voice. 

‘* Well, now don’t you go to gittin’ down in the mouth,’ ‘advised Rogers. 
‘‘Be as lively and cheerful as you kin,and maybe that'll chirk Zer up a bit.” 

The boy worked away but said nothing. How could he be cheerful, 
he asked himself, with the darkness and mystery of death overshadowing 
his home? And it seemed to him, when presently he went back to the 
boat and found his mother brooding helplessly over the fire, that the 
shadow of death had already fallen on her pallid face. 

‘I wuz jest a-wishin’ fur you,” she said, lifting her great, hollow eyes 
to his. ** The fire’s most out, and I’m so stiff and cold that I can’t move 
out of my cheer to reach the wood.” 

‘‘T'll have you good and warm in a minute,” he said, trying to speak 
cheerfully, but with a little break in his voice. 

‘‘And now I'll see about gittin’ some supper,” he remarked, when he 
had started the fire to burning and lighted the lamp. 

A cold, drizzling rain had begun to fall, blurring the window with a thin, 
gray mist, and shutting out the faint glow of the early twilight. Perhaps 
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it was because of the cold and gloom and dark waste of water outside that 
the meagre little room looked less bare and comfortless ; but it certainly 
seemed more inviting than usual to Jed, with the fire blazing brightly in 
the stove, and the lamplight shedding a warm, yellow glow on the dirty, 
water-stained walls. 

‘* Are you warm now, mother?” asked Jed, presently. 

‘* Yes, but I’m so powerful tired,” she answered, as she leaned wearily 
back in her chair. ‘‘If you don’t mind eatin’ by yourse’f I'd like to go to 
bed.” 

‘*Don’t you want xothin’ ? I kin cook you an egg——” 

‘‘T don’t want a single thing to eat. I jest want to lay down and 
rest.” 

‘* Then I won’t cook no supper,” said the boy, as he guided the frail 
form toward the bed. ‘‘There’s some cold vittles in the safe and they're 
plenty good enough for me. Are you shore you couldn't eat an egg ?” he 
asked again, with gentle urgency. ‘‘ Or drink—” 

‘*T couldn't eat nor drink nothin’,” she interrupted, somewhat 
impatiently. 

He went slowly back to the fire and sat down in the chair she had 
vacated. 

‘« Jed,” she remarked, after a long silence, ‘‘ when you're through with 
your supper I wish you'd come over here close to the bed. I want to talk 
to you.” 

‘‘T don’t want no supper, mother,” and, coming over to the bed, he 
took her feverish hand in his own and held it close.” 

‘‘T’ve been a-thinkin’ erbout your pap all day,” she said, in a low 
voice. ‘*Set down here by me and let me tell you about it. I’ve studied 
it all over—his stayin’ away all these months—and, Jed, I know now that 
nothin’ bad has happened to him. He's jest stayin’ away a-purpose. If 
he'd ‘a’ died or got drownded we’d ’a’ heard of it long before this. He's 
deserted us. That’s why he don’t come back.” 

‘‘ If he has, I kin take keer of you,” said the boy, earnestly. 

‘* You've bin a-tryin’ to do that ever sence you've bin old enough to do 
anythin’,” she said, pressing his hand. ‘‘ And oh, Jed, I’ve ben so selfish 
and keerless! I hain’t acted like a mother ought to act to’des her only 
child. I’ve let your pap drink up the money that ought to ’a’ ben spent on 
you, and I’ve made you do without things you needed so 4e could have 
what he wanted, and now I'm bein’ punished fur it! And when I think 
of what you done fur him that night—” 

‘* Don't talk about it! I done it fur your sake. You'd hate meif you 
knowed what hard thoughts I had ag’inst him sometimes ! ” 

‘‘T do know. I know jest how you felt. I could see from your face 
that you hated him, and that you wuz mad at me fur holdin’ up fur him 
ag’inst you. But, Jed, he wuz good to me at first, and I loved him in spite 
of his faults. And he’d ’a’ ben good to me all the time if he hadn’t took to 
drinkin’. I know he would !” 

‘JT ain’t a-blamin’ you fur keerin’ fur him! I ain’t a-blamin’ you fur 
nothin'!” 

‘‘But I’m a-blamin’ myse’f. I made you lose the only chance you had 
to be somebody. Oh, Jed, if I’d ’a’ knowed the day we had that offer that 
your pap didn’t ‘low to come back, my answer would ’a ’ben different.” 
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‘’Tain't no use to be 
grievin’ over it now,” he said, 
soothingly. 

‘*‘T know it ain’t no use, 
but I can't he’p grievin’ on 
your account. I ain’t a- J 
thinkin’ about myself. Ill 
soon be where no trouble kin tetch me.” 

‘*Don’t talk that way, mother!” he ex- 
claimed, bursting into sudden tears. ‘‘ You 
ain't a-goin’ to die! You're just weak and 
low-sperited. If you'd take somethin’ fur 
your cough you'd soon git rid of it. Let 5:3 
ie buy you a bottle of medicine like the one pap bought es | 1 
fur you You said it he’ped you a heap.” 7 

‘It seemed to at fust, but it didn’t do no good after I 
took a few doses, and I throwed it away.” 

‘But you mus¢ take somethin’ or you can't live!” 

She looked at him with a slow, sad smile. 

‘*T don't want to live,” she said, with strange calmness. ‘What's the 
usc in livin’ on when I hain’t got nothin’ to live fur and there’s such sweet 
rest in the grave ? I’ve ben a-wishin® fur it and a-prayin’ fur it ever since 
my cough got so bad. If I knowed I could be any he’p to you I'd want to 
live, but I'd only be a burden and I'd ruther be out of the way. And, Jed, 
I want you to try to think as kindly of me as possible. I don’t want you 
to have no hard thoughts to’des me after I’m dead. I haven’t done my 
duty, I know, but I’ve had a heap to contend with and a heap to bear, and 
I want you to furgive me.” 

‘‘T haven't got nothin’ to furgive, mother !” 
hand. 

‘‘And I want you to be patient,” she continued, ‘‘and maybe some 
day your life won't be what it is now.” 

‘‘T'll try to do what's right,” he whispered, brokenly. 

‘‘T’ve ben thinkin’ about our old home a heap lately,” she said, after a 
long silence, ‘* and wishin’ I could go back there to die. But all my folks 
is dead, and I don’t reckon any of my old newhbors would keer to see 
me now. Besides, we hain’t no money to go nowheres.” 

Jed was silent. His heart was too full for further speech. He only 
stroked her hand lovingly until, soothed by the tender caressing touch, 
she presently fell asleep. 

The hours passed ; the fire smouldered to a heap of red embers, and the 
little lamp began to burn dimly ; but still he sat there and held her hand 
and watched her quiet face. How near and dear she was to him to-night ! 
Was it true, he asked himself, that he was soon to lose her? Was death 
to part them just when they had come to understand each other? He 
could hear the soft, musical drip of the rain, and the low sighing of the 
wind, and strange thoughts, born of the sadness and loneliness of the 
night, began to flit through his brain. Half-forgotten dreams of childhood, 
a memory of his young father as he had looked when he lay in his coffin, 
and vague recollections of his mother standing by an open grave, her fresh 
girlish face wet with tears, came to him out of the past ; yet above it all 
was a dull sense of impending loss—-a consciousness of coming ill. 


he said, sobbing over her 
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The clock on the shelf above the stove ticked noisily away; the red 
embers turned to cold gray ashes ; and weird shadows began to flicker over 
the wall. At last a great drowsiness stole over the watcher, and, leaning 
his face against the wasted one on the pillow, he fell into a deep, troubled 
sleep. 


With the first faint glow of morning the clouds parted, and, rolling 
eastward, broke into great waves against the crimson sky, and the sun, 
coming up like a huge ball of fire, sent its red beams across the rain- 
drenched reaches of land. But Jed and his mother still slept on—he the 
deep slumber of exhaustion—she the long, still sleep of death. 


CHAPTER V. 


_ For several weeks after the death of his mother, Jed lived in a state of 
apathy and despair, refusing the rude sympathy of those around him, and 
shunning their companionship with a persistence that finally aroused their 
resentment. Then he suddenly shook off his lethargy and began to work 
with a feverish energy that was half pathetic. He snapped eagerly at 
every job offered him, one day selling fish on the market, the next helping 
old Rogers to catch driftwood, or trying his hand at skiff-building—any- 
thing to earn an honest penny. He did not realize that he was growing 
thinner and weaker every day, and that his feverish zeal was consuming 
him even while it nerved his arm to perform the work of a man. His 
enly thought was to stint himself and save his hard-earned money until 
he should be able to break away from the squalor and wretchedness which 
had been his portion for so many years. 

‘* You work too hard, boy,” remarked old Rogers, one day.‘ What's 
the use of it, anyhow? Seems like you ought to be able to live mighty 
cheap now that you’ve got nobody but yourse’f to take keer of.” 

‘‘T do live cheap,” returned Jed. ‘*I don’t spend much money fur 
nothin.” 

‘¢ Then what in the nation do you mean by slavin’ so ?” growled Rogers. 
‘‘ There ain't no use nor sense in workin’ yourse’f to death! ” 

‘‘It keeps me from studyin’ about mother,” said the boy, in a low tone. 
Though he liked Rogers he had no desire to confide in him. He knew his 
vague, half-formed plans would be ridiculed and sneered at by the old 
boatman, who loved the free, vagabond life there on the water as only one 
who has never known any other caz love it. 

Jed thought of Miss Edith very often during that long, bleak winter — 
thought of her almost as often as he did of his dead mother. Perhaps it 
was because he had returned to the books she had given him,and was read- 
ing them with the same degree of interest and pleasure he had felt at the 
first perusal. And the more he thought of her and her kindness to him 
the greater was his desire to see her again. He had no hope of reinstating 
himself in her favor. He merely wished to thank her for her kindly 
interest in him. Then he would go away, he told himself, and never 
annoy her with his presence again. 
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But many difficulties presented themselves to prevent the fulfillment of 
his desire. He did not dare to show himself at the young lady’s home, 
nor did he dare venture to the old graveyard lest he should encounter her 
father ; and, as it was not at all probable that he would ever chance upon 
her at the market-place, the prospect of seeing her again was very uncer- 
tain—so uncertain, in fact, that, as the days passed, the hope gradually 
faded out of his mind. 

The winter was an unusually severe one, and the cold and exposure 
and hard work to which he was subjected began to tell upon him. He 
grow paler and more emaciated than ever, and his eyes burned with an 
unnatural brightness strangely like the feverish glow that had shown in his 
mother’s eyes during the last few weeks of her life. Still he kept bravely 
on at his work, his heart warmed and strengthened by the knowledge that 
his little hoard of money was steadily increasing. His boat, he knew, 
was almost worthless, yet he meant to sell it if he could, and perhaps with 
the price he would get for it, together with the money saved, he would be 
able to cut adrift from the old life and go out into the world with a 
certain feeling of independence and security. 

But there came a morning in the early spring when he found himself 
unable to rise from his bed. He felt faint and giddy, his throat was 
parched and his head throbbed with a sharp, stabbing pain. After several 
futile efforts to sit up,he sank back on his pillow witha groan, and, putting 
his hands to his head, tried to collect his wandering thoughts. Was he 
going to be sick ? he wondered. And would he have to lie there alone and 
helpless all day ? For, among the numerous families crowded there on the 
creek and river, he had but one friend, Rogers; and it was quite likely that 
the old boatman was already out on the river somewhere and would not 
miss him until late in the evening. But even while this terrifying thought 
forced itself upon his clouded brain he heard the sound of heavy footsteps 
on the landing plank, and presently old Rogers’ grizzled head was thrust 
in at the door. 

‘* What ! not up yet?” he exclaimed in his breezy voice. ‘* Didn't 
know you ever ‘lowed yourse’f to be so lazy? Why, what ails you?” he 
asked, as he caught sight of the boy’s drawn face. 

‘*T don't know, but I can’t git up,” murmured Jed. ‘‘ Somethin’ seems 
to be wrong with my head.” 

‘* Jest as I expected,” remarked Rogers as he came in and laid his great 
rough hand on the boy’s hot forehead. ‘‘I've ben a-tellin’ you that you'd 
work yourse’f sick, and you've done it ! Reckon you'll wish you'd ‘a’ tuk my 
advice, before you git up from here ag’in. Why, you're jest a-burnin’ up 
with fever.” 

‘: D'ye think I'm goin’ to be sick ?” asked Jed, with a frightened look. 

‘*Do I think you're gozn’ to be sick ? Why, sonny, you're as sick as 
you kin be right now.” 

‘‘T mean, do you think I’m goin’ to have a long spell ?” 

‘*Well, I can't say. You /ook mighty bad and you've got a terrible 
fever, but it mayn’t be anything wuss than the fever that follers a common 
chill. See here, you've got some money, haven't you ?” 

Yes, 

‘‘Then you'd better see a doctor right straight. It may save you a 
spell of long fever.” 
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‘*But I can’t spend my money. I—I—mean I’m a-savin’ it up ag’inst 
the time I'll need it,” stammered Jed. 

‘*Well, don’t you need it now? What else could you 'a’ ben savin’ it 
up fur? Folks ginerally lay up their money ag’inst sickness or trouble of 
some sort, don’t they ?” 

The boy made no answer, though hot, bitter tears rose to his eyes. He 
thought of his hoarded sum growing smaller and smaller each day, and all 
the light seemed: to go out of his life. He had cherished such bright 
hopes all through the long lonely winter, and now they were gone! Even 
if he recovered, he would never have the heart to fight the old battle over 
again. He would only sink deeper in the slums from which he had been 
striving to rise. 

‘* Well, what d’ye say about gittin’ a doctor?” asked Rogers, breaking 
into his gloomy thoughts. 

‘«T'll wait,” said Jed,slowly. ‘‘ Maybe I'll be better directly and won't 
need one.” 

‘*You need one right now,” said the old man, impatiently. ‘And as 
long as you've got the money to pay one, you'd better not put the matter 
off. You know the folks here on the creek ain’t no hands to wait on sick 
people. The most of ‘em is too keerless:to look after their own children, 
much less one that ain’t nothin’ to’em. And as you haven't never mixed 
with ’em much, ’tain’t likely they'll! take much notice of you now. Better 
take my advice and send fur a doctor.” 

‘* But doctors charge a heap, don’t they ?” 

‘* The most of ‘em do, I reckon. I hain’t had much experience with ‘em 
myse’f, but that ain’t the question. I’ve put the case before you and it’s 
fur you to say whether you'll have one or whether you'd ruther lay here 
and die. ‘Tain’t no use to be a miser with your money when there's danger 
of going where you won't need any.” 

‘«T think I'll feel better purty soon,” persisted Jed. 

Rogers scratched his head and mused for a moment. 

‘* Tell you what I'll do,” he said with gruff kindness. ‘‘ I'll send my old 
woman over here to look after you till I git back from my work. And if 
you ain't better by evenin’ I'll go fur a doctor whether you're willin’ or not.” 

‘*T'd ruther stay by myse’f till yow git back,” said the boy, thinking of 
Mrs. Rogers’ coarse face and rough, unsympathetic ways. ‘‘ And please 
don’t send fur a doctor unless I git a heap wuss off than I am now.” 

‘* Well, please yourse’f about it, though I don’t see no use nor sense in 
you a-layin’ here a-sufferin’ when you kin have some attention paid to 
you. I'll set a glass of water here by the bed, and raise the winder, and 
that’s about all 7 kin do to make you comfortable. I've got to be off to 
my work in a minute.” 

And, having opened the window and arranged the glass of water 
where it would be within easy reach of the sick boy, the old boatman went 
away. 

Jed lay for a long time looking out at the window. He could see the 
children playing at the edge of the water on the opposite shore ; and as 
their shouts and laughter floated across to him, he began to wish in a 
dreamy sort of way that he could be like them—strong and brown and 
full of life. 

Then he fell into a fitful sleep in which strange fancies and shapes tor- 
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tured him. He was wandering about in the thick wood which surrounded 
the old graveyard, consumed with a terrible thirst, yet unable to reach 
the clear whit® pools that were shining everywhere around him. He was 
up in the graveyard itself searching about in the weeds and brambles for 
the books, while Miss Edith looked mockingly on. He was lying among 
the white, crumbling headstones, watching the-fleecy clouds sailing across the 
blue sky. He saw Miss Edith’s bright smiling face, and felt her hand on 
his cheek, but a leaden weight seemed pressing him down, and he could 
only lie and look at her in dumb agony. 

And then he suddenly woke to find that it had not all been a dream ; 
for, sitting near him, her eyes bent gravely on his face, was Miss Edith 
herself. 

‘‘Are you surprised to find me here ?” she asked, gently. 

‘*T wuz a-dreamin’ about you,” he said, with a certain awe and wonder 
in his look and tone. 

‘‘An old man whom I met on the bridge told me you were ill, and 
pointed out your boat to me,” 
she explained, with the frank, 
friendly smile he remembered 
so well. ‘*Have you been | 
wondering what had become of 
me?” 
‘I’ve ben a-wishin’ fur 
you.” 

‘‘T have been absent from 
home since Christmas, and 
only heard of your trouble yes- 
terday. And then I came to 
you as soon as I could. Oh, 

Jed, I am so sorry for you!” 

His eyes grew misty with 
tears at her gentle words of sympathy for his affliction, but he said 
nothing. 

‘‘Father has been laid up with rheumatism for two months,” she con- 
tinued, ‘‘and so he has had no chance to hunt you up.” 

‘‘T ‘lowed he wouldn’t ever want to come nigh here ag’in,” murmured 
Jed, averting his eyes. ‘* He talked like he wouldn't that day.” 

‘* You don't understand father,” she said earnestly. ‘: He is not half 
as gruff he seems, and often says many things he doesn’t mean. Hewasa 
little vexed, though, the day he came here to see your mother.” 

‘‘T know he hasn't got no use fur me!” said the boy, bitterly. ‘And 
he said some mighty hard things to mother that day. He might ‘a’ knowed 
she couldn't he’p the way we lived !” 

‘‘He d/d understand it afterward, and was sorry he tried to persuade 
her to leave your stepfather.” 

‘‘T wish we had ’a’ knowed then that 4e had deserted ws,” remarked 
Jed, with a sigh. ‘* Your pap ‘lowed we didn’t want to live any better,” 
he added, bitterly. ‘+ I know he jest hates the whole set of us down here 
on the creek !” 

‘‘He doesn't hate you, Jed. And you wouldn't think so if you knew 
what he intends doing for you.” 


AINT A-FOOLIN’ OF ME?”’ 
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‘Doin’ fur me ?” and Jed began trembling with excitement, though his 
eyes looked incredulous. 

‘* Yes ; can’t you guess what it is ?” 

He shook his head, and gazed at her in a dazed way. 

‘*Why, he’s going to take you away from here and give you a home. 
Are you glad, Jed?” 

‘*D’ye mean I’m to live on that place he offered us last summer ?” 

‘*No. You are to live with us.” 

‘You ain’t a-foolin’ of me?” he said, sitting up in bed—a strange, 
bright flush on his face, his eyes wide and anxious. 

‘* Fooling you? Do you think I would do that?) Why, I came down 
here for that very purpose—to tell you that father wants you. We 
talked it all over last night.” 

‘* But I ain't able to work,” he began. 

‘‘T should think not!” she interrupted, with a pitying glance at his 
thin, wasted form. ‘‘ We don't want youto do anything just now but get 
well. Then you and father can arrange about the work. if I drive 
down for you late this evening, do you think you'll be able to go home 
with me ?” 

‘*T know I will,” he answered, eagerly. 

‘« There are no boys at our home,” she continued, with a smile, ‘* and 
father and I think we need one to brighten up the place.” 

Jed lay for a long time looking intently out of the window. 

‘‘It don’t seem that it 47x be true!” he said, at last, in a solemn 
voice, and with two tears stealing down his cheeks. *‘I wish,” he added, 
in a dreamy way, ‘‘ that mother could know about it.” 

-*Oh, Jed, I think she does,” said Miss Edith, softly. 


Adelaide D. Rollston. 
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THE KODEI BLOOM. 


A POEM OF OLD JAPAN. 


HE night was sll, and high the moon 
Like eel ale sun in high mid-noon, 

As the ca tle gate 

With itSStuds.of brass 
Shuddered in twat for the Yor to pass ; 

And the Was late we 

On the de\ grdss. 


As if Sh 
all, red m Sut We Smiles were wreathing 


/Myslatly's brow : 
AVIA him now ?” 


esses parting, 
: She flings aside 
The shojis’* screening, 
night 
», Her: stall face leaning. 


“He comes ! ! Cer ot silvered paving 
~The his form € 
And to his. 
His eyes ill 
r that 
A 
‘* What keeps my lof so late ?” she ventures 
In tone that censures. 
‘* This held my gaze,” 
He answers, lifting 
The flower with leaves 
sky \ As snow-flake drifting. 


**TZeached the bush, its silver brightness 
Piercing the shade with whiteness ; 

And pausing near, 

Its beauty drinking, 

The moments still 

Fled by unthinking ” 


‘« My tears all to a flower owing !” 
She cries, her pretty anger growing. 
‘* Though fair it is 
Am I not fairer ? 


is 
Turned to her couch with Beav)breathing 
And-her : 
His footie nfho-fravel wending, 
| 
Up from 
| 
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Though rare it is, 
Am I not rarer ?” 


With childish haste, her metal mirror 
She lifts and holds the kodei nearer, 
Leans to the moon 
For quick comparing, 
The flower and she 
Its brightness sharing. 


‘* Look, Tsuna, look!” she cries. ‘*‘ What say you ?” 
Which think you best, the weed or Meyu ?” 

Her proud, dark eyes 

Rest on him steadily. 

‘* The flower is best,” 

He answers readily. 


She stands transfixed in dumb amazement, 
Nearing this most strange appraisement ; 
Then to the ground 
Her mirror sending, 
Tears the false bloom, 
With sobs contending. 


The broken petals toward him hurling 
His silken robe impearling. 
‘* Take them,” she cries, 
‘* For wife and lover, 
Since they are best 
My life is over.” 


She flees the room, each shoji, sliding, 
Clicks as in sharp deriding. 

Till, far away 

Her footsteys dying, 

Bold Tsuna smiles— 

And yet is sighing. 


Her round, flat mirror lies upstaring 
In wonder at the moon’s bright bearing. 
The scattered flowers 
Lie sweet and still 
An unguise* mourns 
Upon the hill. 


Slow wings the time of lonely fretting, 
And Tsuna thinks, with vague regretting, 
Of Meyu’s grief 
And sad surprise, too, 
His careless words 
Had given rise to. 


How long she stays! How blank and lonely 
Gapes the wide room where he sits only ! 
The silence drops 
A pall around; 
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THE KODEI BLOOM. 


His own voice lifts 
_A ghostly sound. 


No longer this grim state abiding, 
He lifts his lute, through darkness gliding, 
Seeks the far room 
Of Meyu’s hiding, 
Kneels at the door, 
His grief confiding. 


And thusvhe sings this plaintive lay, 
The sweetest lyric of that ancient day: 


‘*Oh, Love, return! 
The house is dark and still ; 
The unguise yearns 
Upon the distant hill ; 
His mate has flown, 
He sings alone ; 
Return! return ! 


‘*Oh, Love, return ! 
The scattered flowers are mute ; 
The mocking moon 
Glints on my shivering lute, 
Her cold beams jeer 
At my despair. 
Return! return! 


Love, return ! 
I did but jest to see 
Thy soft cheek burn, 
Thy dark eyes flash on me. 
To my heart’s bower, 
Sweet, living flower, 
Return! return!” 


His song is hushed to Meyu’s sobbing ; 
For close she lists, her heart's wild throbbing 
Urging to Love, 
Though Pride, beguiling, 
Frowns at the thought 
Of reconciling. 


And Tsuna kneels with arms upreaching, 
‘*Meyu,” he sighs, in sad beseeching. 
Ah! Love has won. 
With sweet redressing 
She leans to meet 
His wild caressing. 


Ah! Love is old, but down the centuries’ gloom 
It gleams as spotless as the Kodei bloom. 


Mary McNeil Scott. 


| futon, pallet; 2 shojis, sliding walls; 3 unguise, nightingale. 


CO’N-SHUCKIN’ AT MARSE ANDERSON WORTHY'’S. 


_-~! OUSE all invited to a co’n-shuckin’ down at Marse 
Anderson Worthy’s, nex’ Sad'day night,” said Yaller 
Bob, as the fieldhands were starting one morning with 
baskets, sacks, and hampers to the fields to pick cotton. 
‘‘An’ I'm g'wine ter ax Marse John ef he ’jec’s ter me 
g wine.” 

‘“Me, too!” **Me,too!” “*An’ am, ‘too! ” was 
the response of every voice in the gang, as they moved off in the direc- 
tion of the fields. 

When ‘‘ Marse John” was interviewed that evening at sun-down, he 
gave them all permission to go, with the exception of Doge, a small 
olive-skinned boy about ten years old. 

Daphne, Doge’s mother, a young mulatto girl of -sixteen, had died 
in giving birth to him. He had inherited from her the lithe, willowy grace, 
the soft, black, lustrous eyes, with the rich olive complexion and color- 
ing that is peculiar to that type in the Southern States; and the gentle, 
plaintive, almost pleading speech and manner of the mother was still 
more strongly accented in the son. 

When Daphne died, the family and hands adopted and raised her boy, 
originally named Theodore, gradually softened and abbreviated into Doge. 
Prudence, the seamstress for the field-hands, had suckled him along with 
little black Milly Ann, one of her own ; and Maum Dilsey had tended him 
with the other children of the field-hands left in her charge while the 
mothers’*‘ followed the plow” and ‘* chopped cotton,” or ‘‘hoed out the 
co’n” and ‘‘ picked cotton.” 

He grew up around the yard, in the stables, in the kitchen — every- 
body’s charge, nobody’s child. 

‘*Cook” would send him to the spring sometimes with the other 
children, or to the wood-pile for chips,or to run the peafowls and chickens 
off Miss Josie’s flower-beds ; but no one considered him bright enough to 
learn any branch of agriculture, or, as to that matter, anything else in the 
way of work. Nor was it safe to send him on errands of any importance 
or length alone ; for, while easily controlled, his mind was not sufficiently, 
concentrative to remember to go home again when once he was away. He 
would loiter and idle through the fields, or lie for hours on the hill-sides, watch- 
ing a turkey-buzzard as it sailed out of sight over the tops of the highest 
trees, or circled high over head until it became a mere speck in the blue ether. 
He would follow any bird, butterfly, or bright flower that might chance to 
cross his path, deep down into the green woods, marshy fens and morasses, 
to the utter oblivion of home, friends, commands or missions. 

The negroes said, when Doge got lost on one of these tramps, that 
‘‘his mammy’s sper'it had ‘im,” that ‘‘he was al’us er-talkin’ to her any- 
how,” and, if the truth must be told, they were just a little afraid of him. 
Their ignorant, superstitious minds invested him with something akin to 
the supernatural. 
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Old Chloe, the cook, said : 

‘*You know, Miss Josie, he ain’ lak none’ er dese o’der chill'un. No 
ha'm in ’em ; but he’s al’us er-gwine off by hisse’f an’ er-gittin’ los’, an’ er- 
singin’ all so’ts o’ cu’is, lonesum’ chunes, an’ er-talkin’ ‘bout Gawd-knows- 
wot ; we dem duzn't. I ’spec’ mo’n lakly do’ he mammy do. Doge is er 
mons’ous cu’is chile—he is, mon; an’ I dun’ ‘no’ what's ter cum on ‘im no 
low. Maybe she toll ‘im off some o’ dese days ; ’twouldn't s’prise me.” 

Doge's best friend was ‘* Marse John ;” and when he said he must not 
go, it was from a kindly, protective interest, knowing as he did that 
among a crowd of a hundred negroes, where there would be more or less. 
drinking, Doge would more than likely be forgotten on the return. if he came 
tono harm before, But Doge had. heard glowing accounts of the ‘‘co'n- 
shuckin’s at Marse Anderson Worthy’s ;” and, if he was no good for any- 
thing else, he could sing and he could dance. He knew every song they 
would sing, from the opening solo by old Uncle Cato to the last chorus. 
He knew every step they would dance, from the ‘‘ double-shuffle break- 
down” to the grand finale terminating in the ‘‘ Ole Firginny Reel ;” and 
his heart swelled within him as he thought of the patting and singing, the 
fiddling and dancing, the revelry and carousing that would begin upon 
their arrival,and be continued until the sun came up over the eastern hills. 
to see why ‘‘so much festivity. ” 

Doge was sorry. Yes, he was very loth to give up so much merriment. 
His big black eyes glistened and swam in tears that rolled down over his 
cheeks, on to his bosom, and splashed upon his little yellow hands like big 
rain-drops. 

‘‘Des lem’me go dis time, Marse John. I'll come right straight back 
fru de fiel’s, cross de creek, an’ den right ‘cross de lawg. I ’clar’ I will, 
marster. An’ I'll be de bes’es nigger you’se uvver did had. Des’ please 
lem’me go dis time wif Unker Simon ; he'll keep ky’ar uv me, won't yer, 
Unker Simon? Miss Josie, you baig fur me.” 

‘*Simon, are you thinking of going ?” said Colonel Hartwell, as Simon 
came up. Simon was the foreman, and, under the overseer, rather had 
charge of the business and looked after the hands and stock generally. 

‘‘Er-r-r yas, sur, I t’ought I'd go ‘long, an’ see dat de boys behaved 
d’eyselves.” Simon's mind reverted pleasantly to the flesh-pots they were 
wont to find at ‘‘co’n-shuckin’s,” and the thought of them was a pleasant 
memory that easily materialized into a savory odor, filling his nostrils and 
urging his presence at any time or place. 

‘*Well—I’—said Colonel Hartwell, who was not proof against Doge's. 
tears and entreaties, ‘‘if you are going, f suppose I can trust you to look 
after Doge, can’t I? I reckon he can go; but take care of him.” 

‘‘Er-r-r yas, sur; yas, sur. I'll take keer on ‘im. I'll put ‘im up 
an’ let ‘im ride behime Janus. Janus, he g’wine ride ole Ball, ’kase his 
rheumatiz’ dun hurtin’ on ‘im ag'in. Dat is, ef you duzn’t objec’s, marster ?” 

‘‘No; I don’t care. See that the boys behave themselves.” 

‘‘O! Yas, sur; yas, sur!” and ‘‘t’ankee,” ‘‘t’ankee,” ‘‘sarvunt, 
inarster,” was the response of every dusky throat and tongue, as they 
turned to go to their different cabins, anticipating ‘‘a high ole time nex’ 
Sad'day night.” Doge’s tears were soon dried ; and, turning a hand spring, 
he proceeded to execute a pas-de-seul on an old door-shutter that lay 
close by, winding up suddenly by standing on his head—a favorite manner- 
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of testifying his appreciation of anything that gave him great pleasure or 
satisfaction. 

‘* Now duz you heah dat, Chloe ?” said Prudence, who was a silent ob- 
server of the scene. ‘* Marse John g’wine ter le’ dat boy g'long er dem ter 
de co’n-shuckin’, en Miss Josie she dun’ up en baig fur ‘im. She be in yere 
ter-recly, an’ ax: ‘Prudence, yer got dem shut an pa’r britches dun I gin 
yer ter mak fer Doge las’t week ?’—en I ain’ toch’em yit. Milly Ann! 
Oh! Milly Ann! run heah, honey. Go down ter mammy’s house and bring 
me dem shut an britches I gwine ter mak fur Doge ; en, honey, look in de 
chimley-jam en bring mammy her pipe er ’backer. I’m des er-bleeged 
ter smoke fust, ‘fo’ I kin do anything. En, Milly Ann! Oh! Milly Ann! 
put some ashes in yer han’ en bring me er coal of fire ter lite it wid ; an 
doan't stump yer toe an’ fall down, ner drap it ‘tween yer toes. Now mek 
‘aste, honey ; mammy in mity hurry.” 

Saturday came, and as the sun began to crawl down and hide behind 
the western slopes, the negroes collected in knots and groups, preparatory 
to starting for the scene of action. 

By the time the sun was down, they were fairly on their way ; and as a 
negro (if he is in a good humor) never can go anywhere or do anything like 
work on a plantation without singing, wave after wave of wild, weird, 
mellow music rolled out and floated upon the evening air, as bands of ten, 
twenty, or thirty black, swarthy giants from the adjoining plantations 
came down the ‘‘ big road,” crossed the fields, or emerged from the woodsy 
copse, over the rocky ridge by ‘Shiloh Meetin’ House ;” and on through 
the old burying ground, through which the rocky road ran. 

They marched up to the barns, chanting and singing their corn songs. 
Already Cesar, Colonel Worthy’s foreman, was on top of the corn pile 
‘* givin’ out.” He was master of ceremonies ; Black Pete had charge of 
one wing of the forces gathered around the pile, and Old March, a gray- 
headed veteran at ‘‘ corn-shuckings,” had charge of the other wing, with 
which he proposed to carry off the honors of the evening. 

Hannibal marshalled his forces in front of the pile, to the tune of: 


Riddle up de co’n, boys, 
Riddle up de co'n.” 
Cesar gives out : 
‘«Did you uvver see er yaller hammer 
Er shoo-in’ of er hoss ?” 


Pete’s wing answers : 


‘* Riddle up de co’n, boys, 
Riddle up de co’n.” 


Cesar pursues his inquiries in stentorian tones : 


‘* Wid er hammer in his jaw, 
An’ er nail in his claw ?” 


Old March and his men interrupt with : 


Riddle up de co’n, boys, 
Riddle up de co’n.” 
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And then Hannibal, with his 
squad, leads off the refrain, in 
which all join : 


“A whoo! awhoo! awhoo—ee! 
Oh! riddle up de con, boys, 
Riddle up de con.” 


The jug of ‘*corn-whisky ” 
has been passed around several 
times; they are getting warmed 
up to their work, and the pile is 
rapidly diminishing. 

There is a table spread in the, 
back yard that literally groans ‘“/@ 
under the supply of ‘‘shoat,” 7 
jamb, kid, ‘possum, chicken and / 
turkey—flanked by all kinds of 
bread common to Southern plan- 
tation life—cornbread, lightbread, 
biscuit, ‘tater-pone, ginger-cake, 
sweet-cake, pies and custards to 
their hearts and stomachs’ satis- 
faction, besides the usual bever- 
ages. 

_ Cato has sung solo after solo, 
and Scipio has patted himself “(HE HAD DANCED LIKE ONE INSPIRED.” 
” more than once. 

Ole Billy, who belongs to the Reeves plantation just over behind the 
‘‘rocky ridge,” has done some ‘‘tall” patting and singing himself, and 
some good work, too ; but he has consulted that ‘‘ jug” several times too 
many for his well-being. 

That's a weakness of Billy’s, and is generally known among his friends ; 
for as he starts toward the jug once more, Yaller Bob says : 

‘‘Look yer, Unker Billy, you’s done forgot you’se got ter go by dat ‘ar 
graveya'd ter git home, hain’t yer? You better look out, mon! Sumpin’ 
«wine ketch yer some er dese yer moonshiny nights when yo’ g’wine by dar. 
Yo’ takes enny mo’ dat ’ar, an’ we'll ha'ter sen’ yo’ home ‘fo’ de shuckin’s 
ober. Yo’ know Marse Anderson ain’ g’wine hab no drunken niggers ’roun’ 
him.” 

‘*What'cher talkin’ ‘bout, nigger? I ain’ drunked much yit. An’ef I 
is, ain’ I got de Jane muel ter k’yar me home? Yah! Yah! Yah! Jane 
ky’ar me straight home ter Marse William’s, ef I des drap de bridle on her 
naik. Huh! dat Jane muel got sense, she is! An’ dat wot mek me 
brung her here ter-night.” 

‘‘ Well, ennyhow, you jes’ lef’ dat jug alone,” said Yaller Bob, as he 
joined a Jot of brawny young blacks, and started to carry the ‘‘ shucks” 
to the pens, finishing up.their labors before beginning the feast ; singing, ' 
whooping, and sweeping all before them as they went. He soon forgot 
the jug and Billy Reeves, also, who, finding himself free from Yaller Bob's 
surveillance, proceeded to raise the embargo that had just been laid upon 
the jug, by taking another long and strong pull at it. 
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When found, a short time afterwards, he was too drunk to make any 
resistance to the proposition to send him home ; and, fearing that Colone! 
Worthy or his overseer might come up and find him in that condition, they 
proceeded to ‘‘ ketch the Jane mule,” believing, as Billy had said, that she 
would carry him straight home. They placed him on her back, the bridle in 
his nerveless hands, Jane in the ‘* big road" with her head toward. home, 
and, with a sounding thwack, started her off. 

Jane is a sensible mule ; she knows where home is, and she is going to 
it if nothing happens to prevent. The moon is shining, and, as the little 
girl said, ‘‘there seems to be quite a many stars to-night.” But Jane is 
not caring anything for stars; for while she is sensible, she is not necessarily 
sentimental. She has got to pass the graveyard, but that doesn’t worry 
her. ‘‘Ha’nts” and ‘‘sperits” form no part of her meditations just now ;:, 
she is intent upon getting back to the stables—to her own stall—where she 
left a part of her unfinished supper when Billy came to require her services 
to and from the corn-shucking, and she’s losing no time hunting up ghosts 
and goblins in her imagination, or in the aforesaid graveyard, which they 
are rapidly nearing. But lying in the road is a big black sow that rises 
suddenly, as the sound of Jane’s hoofs against the rocks smite upon her 
somnolent senses; and she rushes violently across the highway with « 
‘*Whoof !” ** Whoof !” which quite startles Jane out of her meditations, - 
so much so, that she makes a sudden swerve to the other side of the road. 
A decided stop—and Uncle Billy goes on without Jane, for a short flight 
over her head into the middle of the rocky road, ‘‘f%erslop /” Jane 
doesn’t stop to apologize for this accident ; but, finding herself at liberty, 
undertakes to prove to the night, the moon, and the stars, or any wild 
beast or ‘‘varmint” that might be lurking or loitering on the road, her 
indisputable right to a pedigree that might date back to ‘+ Atalanta” fc1 
aught they could say ; leaving Billy to take care of himself, and get home 
the best way he could. 

The fall aroused him somewhat from the nap he had been taking on 
Jane’s neck ; but after some heroic efforts, he finally got upon his feet and 
essayed to meander down the ‘' big road” toward home, muttering and 
abusing Jane for a ‘lazy, triflin’, good-for-nothin’ mule,” Yaller Bob for 
being ‘‘so uppity,” and Simon for ‘* not ten’in ter his own bizness.” 

Da’ss mek me sez wat I duz. Dey’s no trustin’ uv a muel, enn 
mo’ den er yaller nigger. Dey’s bofe des alak’,—two uv de mos’ 'sateful, 
onsart’in pussons in dis creation. De muel is sho ter fling yer ‘fo’ he gits 
done wid yer ; ef he got ‘er wait mo’n six mont's to do it, he g’wine to fling 
yer. An’ yer kyarnt put no mo’ ’penunce in er yaller nigger ‘n yer kin 1 
muel. Dey'll fling yer, too, ef yer ain't mons'us keerful, an’ I do ‘spise 
‘em bofe ennyhow. An’ dat ‘ar Simon! Weil-l, ef he got enny bizness, | 
lay he better be ’ten’in ter it. I mash he mouf fur ‘im some er dese days.” 

There had been a death in the neighborhood two or three days before 
Old Granny Rawls had gathered her robes about her and lain down to « 
long and dreamless sleep. She had been buried the day before. The 
grave-diggers who were in charge of that part of the funeral obsequics 
had started to dig her grave just on the side of the road, under a large, 
wide-spreading elm tree. But when they had gotten it about half done, 
they struck a rock so large and so hard they were forced to abandon it 
and make her a grave further away from the road-side, in softer ground, 
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where her friends laid her down tenderly, said a few words over her, and 
left her to her slumbers. 

Billy, in his honest, but fruitless meanderings down the road towards 
home, was fain to wander too near the abandoned grave. The ground 
was moist, and his feet, none too steady on dry, smooth ground, played 
him false, slipped from under him, and, before he could think, landed him 
at the bottom of the open grave. He scrambled around for a while, try- 
ing vainly to regain the road ; but, becoming discouraged, sat down, and, 
naturally, after a few moment's thought on the subject, decided to resume 
his nap, which had been so rudely interrupted by Jane’s misadventure. 

In the meantime the fun goes on fast and furious at Marse Anderson 
Worthy’s. 

They have finished the ‘‘co’n-pile”; hunted up and found Marse 
Anderson, ‘‘toted” him round the pile to the house; round the house to 
the table ; crowned him with leaves and shucks or anything they could get 
their hands on ; and finally carried him into the house and put him to bed. 

Then Uncle Bob brought out his fiddle ; and while he was ‘* er-chunin’ 
up,” Dinah and Dilsey, Phyllis and Julie, Ma’y Jane and Tildy, and Har’et 
and Lizy, and a// the dusky maidens of both house and field were hunted 
out of their cabins for the dances and reels that followed. 

They fiddle and dance, sing and ‘‘pat Juba,” until Simon says it is time 
to quit and go home. 

Doge's eyes were mirrors of intensified happiness, and his face shone 
with the lustre of realized dreams. While Bob fiddled, Scipio patted and 
Black John beat the bones, he had danced like one inspired. 

‘* Pigeon wing,” ‘*double shuffle,” ‘*hoe down,” ‘*Caro,” Ole 
Buck,” were flights of fancy that charmed and held his admiring, enthusi- 
astic audience which collected round him to the utter neglect of reel and 
damsel, and an entire disregard of the vociferous command from the 
fiddler: ** Tek’ yo’ pa'tner fur de naix reel.” They ‘‘ whooped him up,” 
cheered and applauded him in the yellow glare of the blazing pine knots, 
till the welkin rang with the echoes of their yells. 

How long he would dance could have been told only by knowing 
how long his strength would hold out. Simon put a stop to it, however, 
by saying : 

‘‘ Here, Doge! You come here and git up behime Janus now ; an’ don’ 
you go sleep an’ fall off'n dat ho’s’; kase ef you does, we’s g'wine on an’ lef’ 
you in de road.” 

‘*No, sar, Unker Simon ; I isn't sleepy.” 

‘* Well, you hol’ on tight an’ fas’ to Janus now. ‘Pears ter me dere’s 
er lots o’ shootin’ stars to-night, Janus. I seed seb’ral un um in er bunch 
drap right ober ahime de ridge a while ergo—an’ dar goes anudder one 
right now.” 

‘*T’spec’ you got sump’in in yo’ eyes ter mek’ you see shootin’ stars,” 
says Mose. 

‘* You shet up dar, nigger,” says Simon. ‘‘I mek’ you see sumpin’ 
ter-rec'ly, ef you don’t git yo’se’f in dat big road an’ go home. Come on, 
boys, mos’ mawnin’ now. Time we gits home, it ‘ull be good day. You 
knows we got ter go by de graveyard, an’ ole Miss Granny Rawls des been 
buried yistiddy. Janus, you go befo’.” 

What ever put it into Janus’ head at that time of night or at that 
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place, to play a joke upon his comrades following him, when he knew that 
many of them were already shaking with fear as they neared that ghostly 
‘City of the Dead” ; or, whether Satan, who they do say sometimescomes 
back for a quiet stroll over this green earth, was abroad and in a spirit 
of mischief took possession of Janus and made him act as he did, I can’t 
say ; but certain it is that, as he neared the elm-tree, he suddenly halted 
and waited for the crowd of ashy-faced darkies to come up. As they came 
over the hill in a bunch, he raised his stick that he had been using as a goad 
tourge ‘‘Ole Ball” forward, and struck the tree three sharp raps, calling out 
in his heaviest, deepest tones, ‘‘ RISE, YE DAID, AN’ COME TER JEDGMENT !” 

‘Yas, suR, MARSE I’SE ER-COMIN'” was an unexpected and 
paralyzing response that fell upon their startled senses, and simultaneously 
a form was seen rising from the open grave at their feet ; for a nap on the 
cool, damp ground had somewhat sobered Billy. 

But if they had been astonished and frightened out of their senses at 
this vision, complete insanity took possession of them as, in turning to fly 
from the spectre of Uncle Billy, they raised their eyes and beheld the stars 
falling from the sky ! 

Consternation and confusion seized them. Some fell upon their knees 
and began to pray. Others took to the woods, screaming and yelling: 

‘Good Lawd Er-mighty !” 

‘*Jedgment Day hab come! ” 

‘* De stars am er-fallin’ an’ de daid am er-risin’ !” 

‘*Oh! marster, marster! Save us, save us!” 

Whar is Unker 'Lije’ ter pray fur us? Pray fur us!” 

Simon, Mose, Pete, Yaller Bob, Big Dick, Janus, Hannibal, all went 
in different directions. Shouting and yelling over the hills, through the 
woods, across the fields, into the swamps, they sped like the wind, terrified 
and crazed at this new and terrible phenomenon in the elements—the words 
still ringing in their ears, ‘t Yas,sur, Marse Jesus, I’se er-comin’!” 

Yaller Bob was the first to reach home. He bounded through the 
window, left open on the veranda on account of the warm nights, into the 
room where ‘* Marse John” was asleep, yelling, ‘‘Oh, marster, marster ! 
Jedgment Day is come,—de worl’s comin’ ter a’ een’. De stars is er- 
fallin’, an’ de moon is er-drappin’ blood.” 

‘Hello! Hello! What's all this about, Bob? Are you crazy?” 
But before Bob could give any lucid account of the affair, Simon and Mose 
rushed in, shouting : 

‘*De great day uv his 'raff is come, an’ who shall be able ter stan’ ?” 

‘‘Oh, marster, marster! Pray fur us! Pray furus! Save us!” 

‘Why, what on earth is the matter with you, Simon? Are you 
drunk, too, Mose ?” 

‘*No, sar! No, sar!” 

‘‘De elements, de elements! Marster 

‘‘An’ ole Miss Granny Rawls she done riz up fum de grave, as we 
comed by dar; an’ des den de stars dey ‘gin ter drap right out’n de sky ; 
an’ de moon hit done tu’ned ter blood ; an’ de graves all er’ stan’in wide 
open up yon'er; an’ all dem dess er-g’wine ‘bout dar same’s dey’s libbin’, 
en er-callin’ on us, ‘Rise, ye daid, an’ come ter jedgment!’ An’ I tell 
yer, marster, dey’s er-risin’! De hills er full on um!” 

‘Oh, Simon, Simon! All this is nonsense. You are mistaken 
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about the dead rising. I thought you had more sense than to get so ex- 
cited over a shower of meteors. Didn't you ever hear of the stars falling 
before? It has been predicted for over a year,” said Colonel Hartwell, 
hastily dressing himself. ‘* Where are the other men ?” 

‘*Gawd knows, marster! Scatter’d ober de hills, an’ in de swamps, 
like sheep de wolves gits atter 

Hand me my boots here, Mose.” 

‘*Yas-sur! Yas-sur! But I’se ‘feard we’s all g’wine ter be killed.” 

‘*And now my coat.” 

‘*Yas-sur! Yas-sur! We'd better be er-prayin’, do’.” 

‘* Dick, throw on a log there, and make up a fire—it’s a little chilly this 
morning.” 

‘*Yas-sur! Yas-sur! but I’m skeered we g’wine ter hab /00 much fir: 
ter-reckly.” 

‘« Blow the horn, Williams,”—to the overseer, who had just come in to 
see what all the commotion meant. ‘‘It is time they were all at home, 
anyway.” 

Williams blew the horn; but the only response to it were those 
already gathered in their master’s room. Day had fairly dawned, and the 
shower of meteors was about over. The overseer, thinking the quickest 
way to restore order was to get the men to work at their daily vocations, 
ordered them to feed the stock; but they obeyed him with evident re- 
luctance, as if afraid to get too far from ‘* Marse John.” While they were 
feeding, Janus rode up to the back gate on Ball. The horse was covered 
with foam, and had the appearance of having been ridden hard. 

‘*Hello, Janus! Where have you been ?” said the overseer. 

‘*I dun’no, sar, Mr. Williams. I des bin er-ridin’ an’ er-ridin’—tryin’ 
ter fin’ de way home ; an’ ef dat ho’n hadn't er-blowed, I don’ knows ef 
I'd er-uvver got hyar. But time de soun’ strack old Ball's ye'rs, he 
knowed it, he did; an’ he des turnt ‘roun’, he did, an’ des come er- 
lopin’ home, sar.” 

‘‘Didn’t Doge ride behind you to the corn-shucking last night,” said 
Williams. 

‘¢Er—r—r yas-sur, I er—-r belieb he did,” said Janus, as if struggling 
with an idea. 

‘* Well, where is he?” 

‘«T--I—dun’no, sur; I ain’ seed Doge.” 

‘*You haven't seen him?) What’s the reason you haven't seen him ?” 
said Colonel Hartwell, coming up. ‘* You didn’t leave him at Colonel 
Worthy’s, did you ?” 

‘*No-sur! No-sur! We’s all come togedder ter de Shiloh Meetin’- 
house, an’ ter de grabeya’d ; an’ right dar de sperits ‘gun ter rise, an’ one 
on um kotched hol’ o’ Doge, an’ snatched ‘im off’n de hoss, an’ runned off 
wid ’im, an’ I ain’ seed nuffin’ mo’ uv Doge sence. De tech o’ de sperits 
skeered Ball mighty nigh unto deff, an’ he ain’ nebber stopped runnin 
‘twell he gits ter dish yer gate.” Janus was a coal black negro, but he 
looked positively ashy as he recounted his story, wiped the big drops of 
perspiration from his face and hands, and wound up with the remark : 

‘‘T’m mons'us ‘feard we'll nuvver see Doge no mo’.” 

‘Simon, Mose, Yaller Bob, Pete, Dick, Hannibal,—all of you get 
your breakfast as soon as you can, and start out and look for Doge,” said 
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Colonel Hartwell excitedly. ‘‘This idiot here has let him fall off. the 
horse, and he’s probably lost in the swamps by this time. Take the dogs 
with you and don’t youcome back without him.” 

‘‘Dar now! Wiat I done tole you, Prudence? Marse John des so 
natchally wropt up in dat boy Doge, ontwell he don’t afuse him nuffin’,” 
said Chloe, as she put her head out of the kitchen door to listen to Janus. 
‘-Marse John g’wine put ebber nigger in de woods ’twell he fin’ ’im,— 
Sund’y or no Sund'y. You hyar ‘im now, don’cher ?” she continued as 
she drew her head in quickly, and began bustling around the kitchen about 
breakfast. ‘*W’en Marse John look dar-er way, an’ holler out loud lak 
he did den, he mad, mon, an’ he mean sumpin’.” 

‘*T knowed in reason ha’m g’wine come out’n Doge g’wine long o’ dem 
ter de co’n-shuckin’,” said Prudence, as she lit her pipe, and began smok- 
ing. ‘I alluz said Doge g’wine bring trouble on us. He wuz borned wid 
a caul on his face,an’ could see sper- 
its; an’now one on um done come 
an’ kotched ‘im.” 

ben a-tellin’ Miss Josie I 
wouldn't be 'sprised ef he mammy 
ben a-tolin’ an’ a-swadin’ uv ’im off 
all dese long years,” replied Chloe, 
as she looked out of the window in 
an absent-minded manner. 

The day wore on; but no Doge. 

The other negroes gradually dropped 
in, as they got over their fright and 
their senses came to them ; but none 
of them had seen Doge. 

They went out, day after day, 
looking for him, and finally came to 
the conclusion that he had fallen 
into the river, which was near, and yen“ er 
that his body had been washed out 
with the tide. It was the openly ex- 
pressed opinion of the negroes that 
Marse John was des’ plum 'stracted 
‘bout sarchin’ fur dat-ar boy, w’en 
evver’ body knowed in reason he “THE REMAINS OF A LITTLE RAGGED Boy.” 
done drownded.” 

But one day the dogs struck a trail that they nearly went wild over. 
They followed it over marsh and fen, swamp and cane-brake to the mouth 
of a cave, just under the side of a hill. 

There sat, or rather leaned, the remains of a little ragged boy. The 
bushes and vines, through which he had wandered, had torn his clothes 
nearly off of him; he was so emaciated he seemed scarcely human, and 
the negroes were afraid to go up to him. 

Simon called out : 

‘Is dat you, Doge?” Doge didn’t answer. They called again; no 
sign from Doge. 

‘‘Dat’s Doge's sperit,” said Yaller Bob. 

‘‘Well, ef it is, I’m er-g’wine home,” said Mose. ‘‘ I've seed enough 
Uv sperits.” 


THE SHIP. 
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As he went back to the house, he met Colonel Hartwell and Williams 
the overseer on horse-back, and he told them they had found Doge's 
‘«sperit” over in the swamps at the mouth of a cave. 

It was the work of only a half-hour’s brisk riding to reach the place 
where the group of frightened negroes, under Simon, were holding a con- 
sultation as to what was best to do under the circumstances ; for there 
wasn’t any of them brave enough to go up to ‘' Doge’s sperit,” though he 
sat there in plain view, without moving, without noticing Tige, Venus, 
or Old Juno, that were walking round, smelling of him, sniffing at him, 
and investigating him generally. 

High up on a long bare branch of an old dead pine, a lone buzzard 
stood guard over him. Upon one of the lower limbs of a beautiful swamp 
willow, a mocking bird sang with all his heart and soul as if he knew he 
was singing to an audience in full sympathy with him. A joree flew to the 
top of the highest tree, and, as the mocking-bird ceased long enough to 
take breath, he called out ‘‘ Joreter! Joreter! Joreter! Joree!” as if he 
hoped still to lure Doge farther yet into the deep, green, bosky woods. 
But Doge was entranced for all time. 

He had sung, he had danced, he had followed and he had listened to 
the carols of the birds, the whispers of the night-wind, perchance to the 
gentle pleadings of his girl-mother, until he had yielded to her entreatics 
and followed her for aye into the Spirit Land. 

They carried him home and buried him—not at Shiloh—the negroes 
forever after shunned that place ; but over under the old plum-trees where 
‘*Ole Marster’s fust wife an’ chillun an’ dey sarvants is buried.” 

The negroes swear that on a moonshiny night when the wind blows slow 
and lonesome through the pines, or howls and shrieks over the hills, that 
Doge’s ‘‘sperit” is singing his ‘‘co'n-songs”; and that when they go 
‘* possum-huntin’” a_boy’s shadow follows them, ofttimes misleading them, 
sometimes enticing their dogs away from them. But when they start 
home, he eludes, he leaves them ; they invariably lose him. 

Josephine Jackson. 


THE SHIP. 


"ER loneliest seas, throught night and storm there speeds 
A ship to me. Beam kindly, stars above ! 

O waves that reach and rend the rocks like reeds, 
Stay not, stay not the white ship of my love ! 


But the waves in the darkness moan 

For a love lost or unknown ; 

And they rend the rocks and wreck the ships 
And stifle the prayer on the drowning lips. 


"Neath loneliest seas, in loneliest night there lies 
A ship, storm-wrecked : bear witness, stars above ! 
O blind, blown waves, toss to my dreaming eyes 
Once more, once more the white ship of my love ! 


But the waves forever moan 

For a love lost or unknown : 

And the night is black and the sea is deep 

Where the dead, drowned ships till the judgment sleep ! 

Frank L. Stanton. 
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HE ‘‘Chinatown” of San Francisco is like a river that has overflowed 

its banks. It has passed far beyond its former limits, absorbing once 

fashionable localities and metamorphosing once stately homes. Aside from 

being an incentive to reflection, it is an interesting quarter, if only because 

it reveals to us the strange fashion in which many of our fellow-mortals 

live ; for, when the searching eye of day is closed, it holds much that is 
brilliant and picturesque. 

It was a dark, overcast night that we made our most memorable visit 
to it. We started out at Clay street, which stretched out before us dusky 
and uncertain at its middle, except where infrequent lamps showed dimly 
a narrow expanse of black and glistening mud. Its sidewalks, hemmed in 
as they are by closely crowded, irregular buildings—one blackened facade 
rising tall and narrow above another little and squat—did not want light ; 
though, in its distribution and cross effects,it was often quite as bewildering 
as were the shadows cast by awnings and encroaching tiny doorways. The 
glow of lanterns swung from overhanging balconies ; the rays stealing 
upward from yawning cellars; the more generous radiance from an open 
doorway, in which the 
portly owner of the place 
lolled, smoking and look- 
ing abroad, were succeed- 
ed by the illumination of a 
line of shops fairly ablaze 
with gas. 

In one, surrounded by 
gay embroideries, the 
merchant was in the 
midst of a sale, engaging 
his customers meanwhile 
in what appeared to be 
a most affable conversa- 
tion. another, two 
barbers were at work, the 
first shaving the forehead 
of the man in his chair ; 
the second removing wax 
from the ears of his client. 
The denizens of the quar- 
ter pushed by us, pouring 
in every direction, their 
hands thrust deep into 
their pockets, accosting 
each other noisily as they 
passed, or talking in loud, 
shrill tones through which 
there broke, now and then, , 
a distant crash and roll ENTRANCE TO CHINATOWN, SAN FRANCISCO, 
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accompanied by a peculiar sing- 
song like the monotonous scrap- 
ing of a wheezing, high-pitched 
fiddle. 

We walked quickly after our 
swift-footed guide: till one of us 
slipped, and, looking for the 
cause, we detected two panes of 
glass, minute, thick and grimy, 
set into the broken pavement to 
the right of an open cellar out 
of which there issued voices and 
a peculiar odor. We were look- 
ing down into a bakery upon a 
rude table holding trays of round- 
ed trifles which appeared to be 
compromises between ‘‘ Char- 
lotte russes ” and ‘‘ pastry puffs.” 

The next moment we were catching up with our guide, from whom we 
were separated again and again by the ever increasing stream of pedestri- 
ans. But once more we were tempted to lag; for, turning a corner into 
Dupont street, we came upon a little old fruit vendor, the very image of 
sleepiness and stolidity as his dingy lamp flared upon his face and over his 
wares. Outlandish wares, of which we only recognized mandarin oranges, 
sugar cane and cocoanuts, the last cut into minute wedges and wrapped, 
cornucopia-wise, in green leaves. 

We moved down Dupont street for two blocks, the crowd thickening 
till the increase seemed to spring up from the very bricks ; and till the 
curious music, if music it can be called, became more and more distinct as 
we reached the door of the Jackson-street theater, where a goodly portion 
of the crowd pressed in after us and up the dirty, narrow stairway. 

Entering, we were escorted to and seated upon the stage, whence, 
looking down and about us, the sensation was a novel one. Every place 
down stairs was filled. A double line of spectators standing against the 
wall reached from the stage to the entrance, so that we looked upon a sea 
of yellow faces, pallid yellow beside a browner tint—the Tartar cast of 
features beside not uncomely countenances, with a certain look that can 
never be more aptly described than as ‘‘ child-like and bland.” The left 
of the gallery was occupied by women, and out of the gay rivalry of their 
orange, or green, or blue, or lavender draperies, arose two girlish faces 
which were arch and pretty. 

Beside our party, our guide and the door-keeper, there were only two 
other white people present. Back of them, as in our rear, other Chinese 
spectators stood, sat and leaned. The air was blue with smoke and heavy 
with fumes of opium, sandalwood, and the scent of cooking, while varying 
evil odors which had dogged our footsteps without gathered here in 
formidable assault. But we were willing to let ears and noses suffer a while 
that our enjoyment of the amusing, the gorgeous and unusual might be 
gratified. 

Heaped at both ends with big, empty boxes—possibly property chests— 
the mean little stage numbered as accessories a dingy rug and a solitary 
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chair. The players on the boards and the silken curtains, which drooped 
beneath grotesquely rich cornices over two exits, absorbed all color and 
display. 

Immediately back of the actors sat the musicians, playing the sing-song 
air we had heard in the street: above their heads was a lattice holding 
some secret from our gaze. The play was well in progress, and to sit 
almost touching its personages was droll enough. Before a portly dame, 
apparently of high rank, stood two younger women—that is, they seemed 
such—of whom one in white and gold, with a luxuriant and curiously 
arranged wig, appeared the superior ; the other in deep violet, the attend- 
ant and confidante. Indeed their relations seemed those of the two chief 
female actors in the old dramas ; the mistress who confides and weeps, the 
confidante who supports and soothes. First one then the other appeared 
to petition the portly dame who, from time to time, applied an odd black 
handkerchief to her eyes. So artfully were all three made up, and so 
feminine were their movements that, except for their piercing falsetto, it 
was difficult te realize that they were men; for no women, we are told, 
appear upon a Chinese stage. We were told also that, under such a strain, 
the voice lasts but a short time, and that the ‘‘ leading /ady” now before 
us—‘'the finest actor in Chinatown”—was just recovering from a temporary 
loss of this nature. What that strain is may be judged from the custom of 
opening the theater at five in the afternoon and not closing it, except for 
brief intermissions, till midnight. On one occasion it was closed five 
minutes before the usual time and a riot was barely averted. 

After various applications of the handkerchief there was more shrill 
screaming attended by music, when first one then the other of the trio 
took up the monotonous air and carried it in the same piercing falsetto till 
finally the white-robed and violet-robed ladies disappeared. Then in 
strode a company of warriors; and how 
they did put us in mind of figures escaped 
from nightmares, with their grotesque 
horns, ramrod-stiff plumes and towering 
helmets, with gorgon-like eyes and faces 
staring out of the dazzling embroideries, 
and the cunning union of gorgeous hues and 
costly stuffs in their strangely-fashioned 
costumes. To him we judged their leader 
the portly dame directed an apparent sup- 
plication, urgent and dramatic. Then the 
two engaged in a long dialogue during 
which, greatly to our amusement, the other 
warriors deliberately turned their backs and 
carried on a brisk conversation with the 
musicians! Next they filed out, and there 
were brought in before their commander 
two men bound and with all the seeming 
of captives. One, being a mere figure, 
soon fell asleep and slumbered away peace- 
fully with his head on a block, placed 
under it by the watchful and untidy stage 
attendant. As the other squatted on the 
ground, the lady in white and her confidante 
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entered, and at sight of 
him almost swooned in 
the arms of her sympa- 
thetic friend. Then in 
the midst of wails and 
shrieks, she addressed the 
captive, who. started to 
his feet and delivered him- 
self right fiercely of what 
we took to be a curse, 
after which he subsided 
into dejection, and once 
more the in white 
came near fainting. Her 
wails and_ shrieks re- 
doubled. Several times 
her words bore a hideous 
resemblance to ‘tO—oc 
see! O—o fo—o—ow— 
wow!” She tore at her 
hair. whirled its 
long, jet-black locks. She 
beat her brow with a hand 
on which flashed a splen- 
did diamond, and went 
through many agonized 
contortions which finally 
ended in a complete som- 
ersault. At this the house 
which, save for an occas- 
ional subdued ripple of 
mirth, had kept perfectly 
silent, broke not into applause but into an audible laugh. For applause, 
we are told, is yielded to the villain of the piece and is expressed by a 
shower of lighted cigars, and the thicker the shower the more honored the 
actor is held to be. In the midst of the laughter, the lady in white sank 
to the floor apparently wrapped in melancholy. In reality she was rest- 
ing ; and, as she sat with her back to the audience, we caught the attend- 
ant adroitly conveying to her a cup of tea which she eagerly drank, 
followed by another and another, with which she rinsed her mouth and 
throat, spitting out the liquid in a manner that indicated her true sex. 
Having been thus refreshed, she resumed her wailing, which had, in 
the meantime, been carried on by her handmaid, acéompanying it by what, 
according to our informant, was ‘‘ jossing’”—a sort of axfe mortem funeral 
service. Placing before the captive a little tray set out with burning 
incense and several queer and only half-distinguishable objects, she knelt 
beside it and, waving the incense, began a wailing incantation. It was at 
this juncture that we rose to ‘‘see the sights” in another,direction. 
Passing from the stage through ‘‘the green room” behind the silken 
curtains, where various ‘lesser lights” were waiting to ‘* go on,” chatting 
with friends, drinking tea, perched silent upon boxes or walking up and 
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down, we climbed a steep little stairway and, at the top in a dingy, box- 
like chamber, read the secret of the lattice. Behind it, amidst the 
perfume of burning sandalwood, was placed one of their ‘‘josses,” brought 
thither, as I believe his fellows are in turn, to behold the spectacle. 

Our climb down was but the beginning of a long descent by steep 
stairs, only wide enough for one climber at a time—dirty, ill-smelling, 
incredibly slight, and lighted by unprotected wavering gas jets in dangerous 
proximity to the wood. Indeed so flimsy was the entire structure that it 
brought to mind a house of cards. We passed the kitchen where amidst 
smoke and steam, under blackened rafters and glowing and flaring lights, 
the scantily clothed forms within looked evil and unearthly. In the low- 
est depth of all, we threaded passage after passage, crooked, narrow, full 
of abrupt turns and windings. Now and then we came suddenly upon a 
Chinaman who, with a glance by no means kindly, backed into an angle 
to let us pass. The hot, tainted air was almost unbearable. 

How could human creatures exist in it? Packed sardine fashion, too! 
We passed in quick succession doorways screened by tattered red curtains 
and old rags of carpet, from behind which we caught a dull glimmer of 
light, with now and then the sound of voices hushed abruptly at our 
approach. Presently our guide drew aside the wretched curtain from a 
cell, rather than chamber, and signed us to look in. Out of the squalor 
which, under a blinking reddish light and through clouds of smoke, lost 
some of its repulsiveness in a vagueness and a certain picturesqueness, we 
made out the figure of a man stretched upon a rude bunk, drunk with 
opium. In an opposite cell, equally grimy and emitting awful odors, the 
smoke was so dense that we caught only a glimpse of two haggard faces 
whose lips were withdrawn an instant from their pipes and whose stupid 
eyes were raised heavily to ours for a fleeting space. 

That glimpse was enough. Had we not ‘: penetrated the very strong- 
hold of the heathen”? into their abiding places beneath the earth, look- 
ing upon some things, we were assured, that all white visitors to China- 
town did not see ? Other opium dens were but repetitions more strongly 
accented and with slight variations. We longed for air and hurried out. 

What the guide pronounced 
‘*the handsomest restaurant in 
Chinatown” we reached through 
a shop on its first floor, well-kept 
and prosperous looking, where 
the rotund guardian of the place 
looked up from a big ledger to 
take our orders, then shouted to 
the attendants above, as we 
found out when we reached the 
top of the most substantial stairs 
on which we had set foot that 
night. The whole upper front 
floor was a charming study. On 
the right it was subdivided into 
small compartments not unlike an 
American restaurant except that 
the divisions were works of art. 
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The left was well-nigh taken up by one long chamber, across and down- 
ward from whose ceiling extended, like fairy boughs, a wonderful interlace- 
ment of leaves, flowers and fruit through which peeped strange faces, 
figures and birds ; through which were looped and twisted dragons, fishes 
and many distorted shapes born of tradition or the carver’s fancy, the 
brown polish ef its wood, the gleam of its gold and copper varying in the 
light. And the light was shed by swinging, flower-painted lamps and 
lanterns with prismatic pendants. 

As the performance at the theater was not over, the restaurant was 
empty save for our party and three Chinamen seated at no great distance, 
busily plying their chopsticks. We chose the most uniquely shaped of the 
tables, to which a stolid waiter presently brought each of us first a saucer 
and a very small and slender two-tined fork, a bowl of sugar and a dimin- 
utive covered cup full of scalding hot tea, and finally three gaily flowered 
little dishes containing preserved ginger, limes and a foreign object whose 
outward appearance was that of two good-sized brown acorn cups fitted 
together, which when opened disclosed a sweet, prune-like kernel. As we 
were testing the conserves, our silent waiter returned, this time bearing a 
steaming copper kettle and an additional set of cups. 

Into these last he decanted the tea from the first, holding cup and 
cover so as to form a lip to keep back the leaves on which he poured boil- 
ing water; and after covering and setting the vessel which held them 
within easy reach, he noiselessly disappeared. We sat giving more at- 
tention to our surroundings than to our tea, though both it and the con- 
serves were excellent. 

On the side walls hung banners and bright red panels showing black 
characters. The stools aud chairs and the majority of the tables were of 
ebony, the former exquisitely inlaid with mother-of-pearl, as was a com- 
modious divan appointed for opium smoking. There were the two head-rests 
and the two mats upon the marble seats so that the smokers could recline 
facing each other, with the tray on a marble space between them, and on 
the tray lamp, opium and the wire with which the drug is manipulated. 
Gleaming screen work closed in the room at the back, and upon a low 
mantel which spanned it at its center was fixed a mirror that, ranked by 
gold and ebony panels, gave back all the shining and vivid details of the 
whole. Our repast ended, we made one more tour of the room, then 
quitted it and shortly afterward the quarter. What seemed like a trip 
into goblin-land, what we considered an experience worth having was 
ended ; and, as the clock struck midnight, we stood at the top of Taylor 
Street Hill, and, turning our faces skyward, drew in thankful breaths of 


clean, sweet air. 
Janey Hope Marr. 
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GOMMENT AND 


RITICISM. 


Nore—Brief comments on timeiy topics of social, economic or non-partisan political questions, as well 
as criticism of current literature, art and science are desired for this department.--EDIToR. 


For years the re- 

The Final Question. proach has been 

cast into the face of 

the South, like a glove of challenge, that 

she can not havea standard literary peri- 

odical. When one considers the long 

list of failures in the effort to establish 

a paying magazine in the South, it 

would almost seem that she merits the 
stigma. 

Again and again infant literary enter- 
prises have been born under the most 
favorable auspices, only to langui-h a few 
short months on insufficient patronage 
and then to die. Cypress has been 
wreathed hopelessly around the tomb of 
these dead ventures. One after another 
they make their appeal to the section that 
should honor them, and receive only the 


pitiful crumbs of a grudging charity. 
This condition of affairs seems the more 
remarkable when we remember that 
most of the literary lights of recent years 
in America have been born and nurtured 


in the South. Southern writers who 
would gladly have filled the columns of 
a home periodical have been forced to 
cry their wares in the established markets 
of Gotham. 

It is not the purpose of this article to 
lind fault with the conditions as they ex- 
ist in the metropolis. A just pride in the 
literature of the South is its nearest 
approach to sectionalism. New York is 
rightly considered the literary center of 
the States. The South, as a section, has 
never displayed a desire to question this 
well established order of things. She 
has been apparently content (whether 
from choice or necessity,can not be said; 
presumably the latter) to let her literary 
bone and sinew go to swell the flood tide 
of Eastern literature. 

She has never had a literary medium 
for her own production. With the hal- 
lowed names of Hayne, Lanier, Cooke, 
Timrod, Ticknor, Randall, Simms, 
Thompson and Father Ryan speaking 
from the past, this fact alone should 


mantle every Southern cheek with shame. 

That such genius was forced to subsist 
in the days of old upon the uncertain 
patronage of the daily press is a lasting 
disgrace. In this time the Northern 
magazine had no welcome for a Southern 
writer however gifted. This condition 
has been happily reversed in our time. 
Now it is safe to say that with the elimi- 
nation of Southern names from the stand- 
ing list of contributors to Northern peri- 
odicals, their value as literary exponents 
would be decreased fully one-halt. The 
list of Southern writers is worthy of care- 
ful attention. It isa credit to the sec- 
tion. 

When the fact has been stated that 
these sons and daughters of the South 
have been unable to secure a Southern 
market for their work, the question why 
such is the case remains to be answered. 
The answer is contained in one word 
and onealone. The Southis not poverty- 
stricken ; her people are not ignorant or 
unappreciative ; they buy and read high- 
class publications; they eulogize their 
poets and novelists, and they patronize 
art. The single word apathy must account 
for the Jack of support which every pub- 
lication meets in its incipiency. The 
conviction that the South shall never 
boast a literary triumph in the line of 
pblication has steadily grown, until the 
world believes it. 

In the face of this conviction, a South- 
ern magazine that immeasurably sur- 
passes all previous attempts of the kind 
presents itself to the peop'e of the South, 
holding in its fuller development the 
promise of great literary excellence. 
The leading Southern writers are offering 
their productions to make its pages 
attractive. The management are ex- 
pending a fortune in a laudable effort to 
give the South a creditable publication. 
Success seems almost within the grasp 
of the lit rary pioneers who have risked 
so much to place the South upon an equal 
footing with her more fortunate sisters, 
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the North and East. With patriotic 
assistance, the long series of past failures 
may be turned into one grand success. 
This enterprise asks that the people of its 
own section help it in a time when aid is 
necessary. The people of the South are 
amply able to make it a permanent factor 
in Southern literary life. 

The question, then—the final question 
which they must decide, is this—will they 
have a publication in their midst which 
shall be a worthy vehicle of the genius 
of the soil, or will they continue to force 
their best talent to seek a foreign market? 

Marion Franklin Ham. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


A Community Probably the most 
of Gentlemen. !Mportant con- 
tribution ofthe 
South to civilization is its social ideal 
There has never been elsewhere a large 
community of men and women which 
has made gentlemanliness and ladylike- 
ness the almost exclusive aim of their 
culture. As the Hebrews emphasized 
righteousness, the Greeks art, the 
Romans power, the French pleasure, 
the English commerce, and the greater 
part of the modern world money and 
machinery, the South of our country has 
emphasized gentlemantliness. All civilized 
peoples have appreciated to some degree 
each of these ideals, but each nation has 
put the main stress on but one, and no 
people has ever laid such emphasis on 
the social ideal as the people of our South 
have done. 

It has proved not a little irritating, at 
first, to strangers living among this peo- 
ple, to hear the persistent use of the 
same word, and the constant application 
of this one measure for all men. You 
are seized with the idea that there is a 
defect in their vocabulary, and that they 
use one expression because they have 
no other. Or you think there is a limited 
knowledge and lack of ideas, for you do 
not see why they should say of your best 
friend, whom they admire and wish to 
compliment, only that ‘‘ he is a gentle- 
man.” Of this you had no doubt; it 
seemed too obvious a thing to say, and 
you feel resentful that they do not take 
the pains to point out and appreciate 
some other of his good qualities. 

But in regard to vocabulary you find 
that, on other subjects, they measure up 
well beside people of other sections ; and 
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you recall that elsewhere you hear the 
reiteration of words like ‘‘money” as fre- 
quently as you do the word ‘‘ gentle- 
man” in the South. You find that on 
other subjects their ideas and information 
are not especially open to the charge of 
limitation or provincialism. So that one 
comes to see that, if he wishes to compre- 
hend this people, he can not rest in these 
firstimpressions. He realizesthat there is 
more to the matter than he has yet 
found out. 

The stranger is also likely to assure 
himself that he knows quite as well as these 
people about such matters ; that he does 
not need to cross Mason and Dixon’s 
line to find out what a gentleman is, or 
to learn to be one. This, no doubt, 1s 
perfectly true but it does not touch the 
value of the Southern ideal that it is so. 
One might, in some instances, feel that 
the insistent talk on the subject carries 
with it the insinuation that the talker 
claims that he is a gentleman and _ that 
the listener is not. This, however, would 
be to mistake the disposition of the 
people andthe tenor of the talk. The 
inwardness of the matter, one discovers 
by having a little patience and by not 
jumping at conclusions, is that these 
people are talking about what to them is 
an exalted and, indeed, sacred ideal. 
They are keeping themselves and draw- 
ing others to their standard by daily 
exalting their ideal. They are like 
muezzins calling to prayers and remind- 
ing men that ‘‘ Allah is great.” They 
have a passionate devotion to their ideal, 
and want all men torevere and to accept 
it. If this were all talk merely to exalt 
themselves as gentlemen, it would only 
deserve and receive contempt ; but it is 
vastly different from that. The Southern 
people believe that to be a gentleman is 
the best and noblest thing in the world. 

As all nations have in some way per- 
verted their worship or been false to their 
standards, it can not be thought singular 
that the Southern idea of a gentleman 
could not always and under all circum- 
stances be considered a perfect one by 
the civilized world. But the important 
fact is not the abuse of it, but it is that 
they had and have an ideal. In these 
days of irreverence and cynicism, it is a 
notable thing to find a great body of 
people firmly and earnestly believing in 
the perfectibility of human nature; be- 
lieving that men and women can be 
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good and pure and true and above mean- 
ness. 

This ideal has in practice had a pro- 
digious effect. It has disseminated itself 
among all classes, until the blacks, even, 
distinguish men by their character and 
conduct, rather than by extrinsic things 

The Southern idea of gentlemen, 
though frequently supposed 10 be so, is 
not based on birth nor blood, although 
much is made of good family. Nor does 
it refer specially to polish of manners, 
though these receive a large share of at- 
iention. The ideal is one chiefly of the 
inward reality of fine feelings, refined 
sentiments, gentleness, courtesy, and 
conduct above meanness. 

That there is a large community of 
people in the modern world having such 
an ideal is a very notable fact. In con- 
trast with the materialism of so much of 
modern life, this is something almost 
akin to a spiritual fact. And this seems 
to us to be an ideal that can not perish. 
It is something that war did not and can 
not destroy, but its ‘‘spirit walks 
abroad.”’ This in the end will doubtless 
influence mankind; and among the con- 
tributions of the various nations and 
communities toward the perfecting of the 
race,the South has brought one of imper- 
ishable value, and that is its insistence of 
the fact that we can not have a desirable 
world, or approach completeness of per- 
fection, until all men are gentlemen. 
And as types of their ideal, they can point 
to Henry Esmond in literature, and to 
Robert Lee in history. 

Calvin Dill Wilson. 


FRANKLIN, OHIO. 


The Great 
Satirist. 


I had just entered 
upon what Byron 
calls the bread-and- 
butter stage” of girlhood when chance 
threw into my hands a book that, in 
point of merciless satire, has not its equal 
in English literature. Its tenor was al- 
together different from that of any book 
I had ever read—and I read voraciously 
in those days. But my tastes led me 
chiefly through the realms of fiction and 
of poetry. 

Byron was the god of my idolatry. 
Away into the ‘‘ wee sma’” hours I lin- 
gered alone with the silent night, burn- 
ng incense, so to speak, before my 
dol’s shrine. With the greediness of a 

erary epicure, I quaffed the nectar and, 
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alas, the poison, too, which lurks in every 
line that he has written. Bright garlands 
wreathe the death dealing upas, but all 
the same iis noxious vapors fall, tainting 
heart and soul. 

But while I worshiped Byron, I was 
not indiff-rent to the charms of the lesser 
gods of Parnassus. ‘Tom Moore, ‘‘ the 
flapper-dapper bard of Erin,” as John 
Randolph once designated him, also 
claimed my allegiance. His Irish melo- 
dies were at my tongue’s end, and ‘Lalla 
Rookh,” his masterpiece, served to glad- 
den and make golden many an hour, 
albeit read by the light of a flickering 
tallow candle, which had to be contin- 
ually watched and snuffed else all too 
soon it would have melted away and left 
the book ‘‘ to darkness and to me!” 

Think of it, reader! That gorgeous 
dream of the Orient unravelled by the 
light of a greasy, dripping, spluttering 
taliow candle! But those were the days, 
ah, me! when war and want held fierce 
carnival in our Southland; and, in lieu of 
better, we had learned to regard as 
superb such home-made luminaries. I 
never take up the poem nowadays that 
memory docs not leap backward and 
reveal to my mind’s eye the old ‘‘ ances- 
tral home” on the hill, where, in an east 
room, a girl’s head is bowed low over a 
brown and gold edition of Lalla Rookh, 
while beside it on a dark mahogany 
table splutters the dim tallow candle. In 
spite of the all absorbing interest that 
clusters around the lovely princess of. 
Cashmere and her minstrel boy, and the 
gorgeous imagery that glorifies every 
page of the poem, its charm is not power- 
ful enough to arrest this flight through 
‘¢the corridors of memory.”’ So true it is 
that there is everything in early associa- 
tion! But this digression is far too long. 

As I have said, there fell into my 
hands about this time—*‘ ‘my salad days—” 
a wonderful book, every page of which 
bristled with the shafts of satire. My 
introduction to it happened in this wise: 

A fine old library of upwards of a 
thousand volumes was sent to our 
quiet home to escape the ruthless 
touch of the invaders. To unpack one 
of the boxes was my privilege, and there 
I found the ‘‘ Book of Snobs.” ‘‘ Snobs! 
what are they?” I wondered, utterly 
ignorant as to what genus the animal 
belonged. Curiosity stood on tip-toe 
and, turning from the ‘‘ vellum, gold- 
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embossed, morocco, roan and calf,” 
strewn around in reckless confusion, I 
set to work to solve the riddle. 

The first paragraph my eye fell upon 
was one of stinging sarcasm which 
repelled while it fascinated. On and on 
I read, the moments speeding into hours 
as I met them all—the ‘‘ mongrel brecd 
of low degree.” Weird shadows of the 
fast-falling might were creeping trom 
their hiding places when I closed the 
book—a wiser girl, and a more skeptical 
one, of the purity of human motives than 
I had been a few hours before. 

From that time I became the humble 
disciple of William Makepeace Thack- 
eray. I gathered together his books, 
one and all, and read and pondered, and 
finally learned through his works to 
love the true and worldly-wise man who, 
under ‘‘the mask satirical, bore a genial 
heart that felt not unkindly to any 
person.” 

There are none like him—the great 
satirist! How unerringly he reads and 
values human nature! How sweeping and 
pitiless his denunciations hurled against 
all meanness and hypocrisy—all parasites 
and sycophants—toadyism and sham! 

Women as a rule, I believe, are not 
fond of Thackeray. Charlotte Bronte, 
who called him a ‘‘ Titan of mind” and 
dedicated to him her own Jane Eyre, 
exclaimed: ‘* Unjust as usual, unjust to 
women; quite unjust!” And the little 
Yorkshire woman only voiced the opinion 
of many of her sex who regard him as 
some great necromancer, possessing the 
power of creeping into the inmost 
recesses of the feminine heart and fer- 
reting out its little spites and jealousies 
and meannesses, And yet, methinks, 
Thackeray has said some very tender 
and beautiful things about women; and 
for these we should condone his fault, if 
fault it be, to paint the daughters of Eve 
as they really are. He sketches human 
nature with an unerring hand, depicting 
with equal accuracy its bright and dark 
shades. 

One of our author’s charms is that he 
impresses the reader with the idea that 
he has walked hand in hand with the 
children of his brain. Knowing no 
reticence, he airs their faults and foibles 
in the searching light of day, hurling 
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them as_ he 
depicts them peeping through key-holes, 
listening at cracks in the wall; scheming 
and fawning at the feet of wealth and 


anathemas of scorn on 


rank. Then, suddenly his pen makes 
another stroke—and, lo! she who ap- 
peared so low a standard of womanhood 
blooms into a very womanly woman, as 
lovable as she is beautiful and good. 

It is the human heart that ‘lhackeray 
portrays, and it is, as we all know, a 
strange mixture of good and evil, No 
author ever entered more heartily into 
the spirit as well as into the letter of 
the time and character he 1s describ- 
ing than Thackeray. A friend once re- 
monstrated with him for making Henry 
Esmond marry his mother-in-law, Lady 
Castlewood. ‘‘I didn’t,’ he answered 
with a laugh and a shrug of the shoul- 
ders; ‘‘they did it themselves.”’ 

He was fond of showing the houses 
where he had located some of his best 
scenes. The home of the Sedleys, den- 
izensof Vanity Fair, was known to many 
of Thackeray’s friends ; and another tells 
us that he had seen the identical house 
where Miss Wirt—poor, contemptible 
little snob of a governess as she is— 
sought to distinguish herself by that 
wonderful performance on the piano, 
‘Sich a Gittin’ up Stairs.” The story 
was fresh in his memory and, ‘‘I saw,” 
he continued, ‘‘with my mind’s eye, the 
governess-snob laboring away at the 
instrument, which sobbed and pulsed and 
throbbed beneath the sturdy knuckles of 
the little woman.” 

Those who knew Thackeray best loved 
him most. He was a tender husband 
and father ; a genial, sympathetic friend; 
but, to the world at large, a proud,.re- 
served man, courteous but cold and 
polished as steel. Yet, when the coffin 
lid closed over all that remained of Eng: 
land’s great novelist, a host of mourners 
of every class followed him, weeping, to 
his final resting-place. 

‘*One loved him,” says Anthony 
Trollope, ‘‘as one loves a woman, ten- 
derly and with thoughtfulness. One 
who loved him, loved him thus, because 
his heart was tender as is the heart of a 
woman.” 

Anna W. Young. 
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THE SENATE. 

The recent exhibit made by the Senate 
of the United States in the course of the 
effort (at length successfully consum- 
mated) to repeal that clause of the act of 
1890 known as the Sherman law,” 
which required governmental purchase of 
silver, has elicited much comment, not 
altogether complimentary to that body. 
It is suggested in many quarters that the 
rules now governing its procedure be so 
modified that parliamentary business 
shall be expedited—so that prompter 
action may be obtained, even at the 
sacrifice of some amount of very able 
and profound disquisition. Indeed, many 
go so far as to recommend quite a radi- 
cal reformation of this Upper Congres- 
sional chamber by constitutional amend- 
ment. Some even hint that, like the 
House of Lords, it has outlived its useful- 
ness and may, without sensible loss to the 
body politic, be permitted to go without 
day. Of course, this last suggestion is 
never likely to be seriously considered 
untilthe people of this country are ready to 
very thoroughly change not only the 
structure of their government but the 
theory on which itis founded. Nor is it 
probable that the proposition which, in re- 
cent years, has met with much favor, viz: 
that senators shall be elected by the 
popular vote, as members of the Lower 
House of Congress now are, will be 
carried into effect at an early date. It 
will certainly be done some day, if our 
present form of government be continued, 
but such a reform is yet of questionable 
expediency, and so far in the future that 
there is ample time to discuss it after a 


fashion as full and elaborate as senatorial 
debate itself. 

Any change in the constitution or par- 
liamentary methods of the Senate which 
will require and can be accomplished 
only by amendments of the national or- 
ganic law, is not at all likely to be 
speedily attempted. A constitutional 
amendment is yet too grave and import- 
ant a measure in popular estimation to 
be undertaken, or even permitted, ex- 
cept in matters wherein the necessity is 
apparent and pressing. We still retain 
something of the conservatism of the 
earlier years of the republic in that 
respect, at least; and the most cursory 
student of American history must be 
aware of the veneration with which the 
masses of our people have always re- 
garded the Constitution, and how averse 
they have been to any change of its 
tenor. Certain constitutional amend- 
ments, indeed (ten in number) were 
adopted within a very short time—a 
period of about two years--after the 
ratification of the Constitution and the 
establishment of the Union. But they 
were so clearly declaratory of English 
constitutional precedent and principles, 
or so manifestly directed to supplement- 
ing its existent provisions and general 
intent that they may be regarded as parts 
of the original instrument itself and 
merely a continuation of the work of its 
framers. The same may be said of the 
eleventh amendment, proposed by the 
second Congress, and the twelfth, pro- 
posed by the eighth Congress. 

The thirteenth, fourteenth and _fif- 
teenth amendments were compelled by 
the tremendous social change wrought 
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. by the abolition of slavery and necessitat- 
ing formal political and legal recognition. 
They may be regarded, without violence 
to either historic accuracy, or to the true 
character of the sentiment which insisted 
on their formulation, not only as amend- 
ments ‘‘in conformity with the facts of 
the case,” but which were absolutely 
demanded by the logic of the situation. 

Nevertheless, while there may be no 
formidable desire to change the mode of 
electing senators, or to in any degree 
abridge the functions or powers of the 
Senate—while no practical attempt to do 
either may be made by this generation or 
for many generations yet to come—there 
is unquestionably a strong popular dis- 
position to have something done which 
shall make a repetition of such senatorial 
conduct as we have recently witnessed 
impossible. A popular conviction is 
rapidly growing that the Senate does not 
acknowledge obligation and responsibil- 
ity to the public in the same sense and 
degree that other official tribunals do; 
and that while it has an exalted idea of 
its own dignity and the public trusts con- 
fided to it, it considers itself in large 
measure relieved of accountability, and 
under no particular duty to discharge the 
public business save at its own pleasure 
and discretion. 

No one should be surprised, therefore, 
that there has arisen an almost universal 
sentiment, fast growing into a demand, 
that the Senate shall be made so far 
amenable to the popular will as not to 
obstruct the public business; and that it 
shall yield decent respect, if not to pop- 
ular opinion, at least to the wishes and 
views of a majority of its own members. 

It is proper, of course, to keep in 
mind the idea in accordance with which 
this branch of the legislative body was 
created; and while present conditions 
may be very unlike the conditions of 
that period, the latter and the history 
of the subject should not be ignored in 
any fair consideration of it. 

The framers of the Constitution meant, 
as 1s well known, that the Senate should 
represent the States in their sovereign 
capacity, rather than the people of the 
United States collectively, or any portion 
of them. The Senate was not meant to 
be a representative chamber in exactly 
the sense in which the Lower House of 
Congress is one. It was intended that 
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the ‘‘equal’” commonwealths which 
compose the federal Union should, with. 
out regard to population or extent of 
territory, have in one branch of the legis- 
lative assembly that equal representation 
which might enable each to maintain, in 
a measure, its independence; which 
might emphasize the fact that each was 
the peer of every other, and conduce to 
the maintenance of that condition. So, 
far from occupying the position of the 
representatives in the popular branch of 
the national Legislature, senators might 
almost be regarded as, in some sense, 
embassadors to a common deliberative 
assembly from friendly but independent 
powers. 

The intention of this, indubitably, was 
that the Senate might exercise a restraint 
upon hasty and intemperate legislation ; 
but in providing this controlling and 
checking influence, those who did so had 
in view, more than any other, that sort 
of legislation which might be hostile to 
the interests of some particular State or 
group of States, and they had no thought, 
perhaps, that it would ever be exercised 
over legislation which affected no State 
peculiarly but the people of them all 
alike. 

Alexander Hamilton, in the Federalist, 
clearly expressed, this constitutional in- 
tention: ‘‘ The definition of a confederate 
republic seems simply to be, ‘an assemb- 
lage of societies,’ or an association of two 
or more States intoone State. * * * 
The proposed Constitution, so far from 
implying an abolition of the State gov- 
ernments, makes them _ constituent 
parts of the national sovereignty, by 
allowing them a direct representation in 
the Senate, and leaves in their possession 
certain exclusive and very important 
portions of the sovereign power.” 

And Madison wrote to the same effect ; 
‘The equality of representation in the 
Senate is another point,. which. being evi- 
dently the result of compromise between 
the opposite pretensions of the large and 
the small States, does not call for much 
discussion. If indeed it be right that 
among a people thoroughly incorporated 
into one nation, every district ought to 
have a proportional share in the govern- 
ment, and that among independent and 
sovereign States, bound together by a 
simple league, the parties, however un- 
equal in size, ought to have an equal 
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share in the common councils, it does 
not appear to be without reason, that in 
a compound republic, partaking both of 
the national and federal character, the 
government ought to be founded on the 
principles of proportional and equal 
representation. * * * 

‘‘In this sprit it may be remarked 
that the equal vote allowed to each State 
is at once a constitutional recognition of 
the portion of sovereignty remaining in 
the individual States and an instrument 
tor preserving that residuary sovereignty. 
So far the equality ought to be no less 
acceptable to the large than to th small 
States, since they are no less solicitous 
to guard by every possible expedient, 
against an improper consolidation of the 
States into one simple republic. 

“Another advantage accruing from 
this ingredient in the constitution of the 
Senate is, the additional impediment it 
must prove against improper acts of 
legislation. No law or resolution can 
now be passed without the concurrence, 
first, of a majority of the people, and 
then of a majority of the States.” 

The Senate it would seem, was in- 
tended to be the citadel in which the 
rights of the States should be sacredly 
guarded. But this theory, however just 
and well founded,received a rude shock 
when, by the failure of the effort at seces- 
sion and the result of the Civil War,the 
whole doctrine of State sovereignty was 
proven practically impossible of assertion 
against the will of a determined and 
powerful popular majority. If parlia- 
mentary discussion were the sole agency 
by which these questions could or would 
be determined, the theory would be 
easily triumphant, and the Senate would 
be virtually supreme and autocratic in 
legislation. 

But success in debate and obstructive 
tactics amount to little when the w/tima 
ratio is invoked, and all the talk in the 
world availeth nothing, if the matter be 
carried into the forum of last resort where 
the ‘‘heaviest battalions” are heard 
from. There is a sort of tacit under- 
standing, quite prevalent in these modern 
days, that if things should come to the 
pass that either House of Congress should 
positively refuse to legislate, the revolu- 
tionary line will have been reached, and 
real revolutionary methods may as well 
be employed. 
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And even if public sentiment would 
still justify a resort to indefinite obstruc- 
tion in this branch of the legislative as- 
sembly, when a controversy was pending 
which involved, distinctively, the pecu- 
liar interest or some absolute right of one 
or more States, it would never sanction 
such action when a merely business or 
economic question, equally affecting the 
entire country, was under consideration. 

Nor, in view of our modern custom of 
giving expression to general political 
sentiment by means of party organization 
and pronunciamento, is it a strained or 
undue contention that the legislative ac- 
tion should be dictated in large measure 
by such declarations. 

Political issues are clearly defined in 
national conventions, in which the States 
are represented on the basis of congress- 
ional representation, and the will of the 
people thereon is as definitely ascer- 
tained as is possible, perhaps, by any 
method which could be devised, It will 
not be asserted of course, that this un- 
written law, promulged in the platform, 
shall absolutely govern the conduct of 
the public servants ; but it may be justly 
expected that legislation shall conform 
in its general tenor to such direction. 
In all governments like ours, the popular 
will, deliberately formed and expressed, 
must ultimately be obeyed, unless re- 
strained by judicial authority ; and there 
is the better reason for recognizing it in 
this form because, asa rule, the platforms 
of political parties—of those at least which 
have won popular confidence and 
achieved success—have in all their ur- 
gency of measures dealt conservatively 
with rights.” 

We have reason to hope that we have 
progressed nearly if not entirely beyond 
the region of doubtful and disputed con- 
stitutional construction ; we may presume 
with some degree of confidence that the 
questions which shall in the future be 
submitted for determination will be 
questions of expediency purely, and it is 
scarcely possible, therefore, to imagine a 
situation which will furnish an excuse for 
simple, unqualified legislative obstruc- 
tion. 

If this be true, the Senate, like the 
House must submit to some conclusive 
restriction of debate, and may as well at 
once adopt and observe rules which will 
permit all questions to be considered 
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and decided with no more than a reason- 
able amount of discussion. 

In one aspect this compulsory popular 
opinion requiring so august a body to 
attend to business will involve conse- 
quences which, to those who deplore any 
interference with established customs, 
may seem very sad—it will largely hinder 
the complete exercise of ‘‘ senatorial 
courtesy.” All reforms, however, must 
be attended with some sacrifices; and it 
is highly probable that if senators will be 
a little more considerate of the public 
patience,the public will patiently endure 
some diminution of the consideration 
they have been accustomed to show each 
other. 


‘THE ETHICS OF LITERARY 
ART.” 


Maurice Thompson has recently pub- 
lished a book with this title, which 
deserves to take rank as a classic in point 
of literary taste and execution, and a 
guide and authority in the much dis- 
cussed question of literary morality. 

The province of this department 


scarcely extends to the reviewing of 


books. ‘That more properly belongs to 
another, wherein it can assuredly be 
better done ; and it is not our purpose to 
criticise, in any manner, this excellent 
work. But the temptation is always 
strong to quote and comment upon the 
utterances of an author who has expressed 
our own favorite thoughts and opinions 
in much better style than we have ever 
been able to do ourselves ; and it is diffi- 
cult to refrain from commending that 
which compels entire and admiring 
acquiescence. Those who believe and 
wish that literature may reflect humanity, 
that it shall depict human life and action 
truthfully and vividly, and yet be pure 
and exalied in its tone and portrayal— 
who believe that the nobler aspirations 
are just as real, although, mayhap, more 
rare than the baser and selfish emotions 
—and insist, therefore, that the literary 
artist in verse or prose shall at least 
fairly recognize and admit that there isa 
better side of human nature, and not 
always present the worse—all such can 
find in this little volume of less than one 
hundred pages their contention admir- 
ably set forth. 

We constantly meet with good, well- 
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meaning people who say that ‘‘ art should 
not be didactic,” and seem to think 
themselves threatened with some mys- 
terious danger by the presence of an 
‘*ideal,” or if asked to consider any 
concept which is not, in some fashion, 
naughty. This may be an unconscious 
reminiscence of school days, when 
knowledge was imparted by rule and 
saddened discipline—when the 
formula and the ferule were associated, 
and to learn was to suffer. No one will, 
of course, expect information given in 
dogmatic examples to be taken pleasantly, 
nor feel surprise when the teaching that 
is obtrusive and ostentatious be rejected. 

Nevertheless, we are being taught al! 
the time and by everything about us. 
We have all been receiving lessons in 
myriad forms and through unreckonable 
influences since our eyes were opened 
upon this world, and we must continue 
to do so until we leave it. The impulses 
within and without him, which compe! 
man to learn either of good or evil, are 
constant and ubiquitous. And, as Mr. 
Thompson well puts it: ‘‘ All art is 
didactic, positively or negatively, Ly 
attraction or repulsion.” 

If this be so, and no accurate observer 
can doubt that it is so, the assertion that 
art must not teach is an empty and futile 
one. Consciously or unconscicusly, its 
creations and influences must mould 
character and modify conduct. Litera- 
ture, especially, as the most constant 
and wide-reaching of all its forms, wil! 
always exercise the most potent influence, 
and ever, as ‘‘ The old order changeth, 
yielding place unto the new,”’ will it serve 
to illumine or obscure the revelation. 

‘*Tn life,” says our author, ‘‘ we face 
the ills and evils of our state; we must 
do the same thing in art, and in both art 
and life there must be moyal responsi- 
bility.” 

It is equally as necessary, if a fallen 
estate is to be avoided, that the majority 
of men and women—certainly of boys 
and girls—shall have also good moral 
exemplars. We all know how dangerous 
to the thoughtless and weak, be they 
young or old, is the contagion of bad 
company. A vicious and unprincipled 
companion need not be openly and 
loudly ‘‘didactic” of evil, in order to 
taint the moral natures of those with 
whom he associates. Such a tutor can 
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corrupt more effectually by practice than 
by precept. Soan author who contin- 
ually and in attractive style paints im- 
moral pictures and presents vicious phases 
of life and conduct,although he may not 
exhort to imitation, is, perhaps, more 
demoralizing than if he candidly com- 
mend the fascinations of vice. Of all 
‘‘evil communications,” a bad book if not 
the most potent is the most insidious ; its 
counsel is never gratuitously proffered 
but is always at hand, and we yield toits 
influence without that consciousness of 
surrender, or that alarm to pride of 
opinion, which helps to protect us from 
other forms of temptation, 

We demand that the coarse diction 
and gross allusions which characterized 
the novels and dramas written two 
generations since shall be eliminated 
irom the pages of modern literature; and 
in so far we have, none will deny, im- 
proved at least in taste. But if we are 


to have no literary ethics, why give so 
much heed to the manner, and take so 
little thought of the matter of what is writ- 
Why not let all go unchallenged? 
decency is near akin to morality, and if 


ten? 


we insist on the one in literary art, why 
not, also, on the other and more import- 
ant factor ? 

The answer to every such appeal in 
behalf of a purer literature is that novels 
and poems are written and should be 
read only to amuse, and not for instruc- 
tion. But surely there can be no harm 
in seeking recreation that is innocent and 
healthy. 

It can not justly be charged that the 
advocates of morality in literature are the 
aggressive parties to this controversy. 
On the contrary, they are, asa rule, on 
the defensive. The critics who fancy 
recitals highly flavored with salacious 
suggestion—who hold that the highest 
and best art. is illustrated by warm and 
prurient descriptions of situations on 
which decent society, in actual life, 
drops the curtain or discreetly ignores if 
they be accidentally discovered—-these are 
the parties who assume the offensive; 
who, not content with commending the 
productions they admire, allege, in most 
arbitrary fashion, the spiritless medioc- 
rity of others; who announce as a 
cardinal principle of their literary creed 
that no subject can be made interesting 
which is’ not beyond the border line of 
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moral propriety, that no story is worth 
telling which does not narrate the 
episodes of some illicit passion. 

There can surely be no warrant for 
this sort of criticism ; it is manifestly ab- 
normal and unhealthy. One man’s 
palate may become so habituated to the 
constant use of pungent stimulants that 
he can enjoy no dish without them. But 
that is no valid reason for his finding 
fault with some one who has never 
acquired the taste. The fact that an old 
toper has learned to relish rum and 
absinthe furnishes him no just excuse 
for contemning the tastes of those who 
prefer a milder and less exciting bev- 
erage. 

Mr. Thompson very aptly points out, we 
think, that the much vaunted ‘‘ realism ”’ 
of modern literature is merely an ex- 
tremely pretentious and narrow method 
of observation ; that it is essentially one 
sided, and, at best, a sort of photography 
of commonplace and often quite base 
and unsavory topics. He says: 

‘‘Speaking of false critics, sturdy and 
right-minded John Dryden said: ‘All 
that is dull, insipid, languishing, and 
without sinews in a poem they call an 
imitation of nature.’ In our days the 
so-called realists answer to Dryden’s de- 
scription. They boast of holding a 
mirror up to nature, but they take care 
to give preference always to ignoble 
nature. They never hold up _ their 
mirror to heroic nature. Have you 
observed how, as a man becomes a real- 
ist, he grows fond of being narrow and 
of playing with small specialties? Have 
you thought out the secret force which 
controls the movements of this so-called 
realism, and always keeps its votaries 
sneering at heroic life, while they revel 
in another sort of life, which fitly to 
characterize here would be improper? 
I can tell you what that force is. It is 
unbelief in ideal standards of humat 
aspiration, and it is impatient scorn o 
that higher note of thought which bas 
given the world all the greatest creations 
of imaginative genius. It is a long cry 
from Homer and A®schylus and Shake- 
speare and Scott, to Zola and Ibsen and 
Tolstoi and Flaubert, but it is exactly 
measured by the space which utters the 
highest note of its time and civilization 
and one that utters the lowest. I say 
that these modern realists utter the cry of 
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our civilization’s lowest and most belated 
element; and they call it the cry of 
modern and science. But science has 
nothing to do with it. Science never 
disports itself in the baleful light of mere 
coarsenesss; nor does it choose dry and 
commonplace investigations simply be- 
cause they are dry and commonplace. 
In its true sphere science aims to lift 
us aboye mysteries. The same may be 
said of all the great masters of art; they 
lift us above the mire of degrading 
things. True, we find coarseness 
amounting to what is foul in all the 
ancient classics, and even in Chaucer 
and Shakespeare ; but we can not take 
shelter behind these to cast forth upon 
the world our own surplus of filth. The 
custom of critics 1s in charity to refer 
the obscenities of old writers to the 
moral taste of the time. Shall we credit 
our own civilization with an appetency 
for the ‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ ‘ Leaves o’ 
Grass,’ and ‘Madame Bovary?’ Have 
we moved no farther than this during 
these centuries of Christianity ?” 

Weare glad to believe that our civiliza- 
tion does not altogether merit the ascrip- 
tion ; that not all of our generation offer 
encouragement to this nauseous trash. 
But the moiety which admires it has 
applauded so loudly that it is no wonder 
the many have been tricked into think- 
ing the endorsement general. 

The extent to which this vicious taste 
prevails may possibly be explained vpon 
another theory than that there is a posi- 
tive and permanent decadence in the 
moral forces of our civilization. There 
is a certain tendency in this direction 
often observable just after epochs of in- 
tense national excitement—periods of 
war or revolution, or political conflict of 
some kind, which has elicited profound 
and universal popular interest and stirred 
the sentiment of a people to its depths. 
Such tension is apt to be followed by a 
re-actionary feeling, which sometimes 
finds literary expression in sneers at all 
that is earnest and self-abnegatory, and 
something very like adulation of the 
meaner and more selfish traits of char- 
acter. It would seem that human nature 
after having been wrought up to the 
heroic pitch must find relief by going to 
the other extreme, very much as a term 
of debauchery frequently succeeds an 
era of puritanism, and skepticism always 
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treads closely on the heels of religious 
bigotry. It was soin France just after 
the close of the Napoleonic wars, when 
the press and the stage were deluged with 
a torrent of licentious ribaldry— when not 
even the genius of Balzac was prooi 
against the contagion, and inferior writers 
became merely the heralds and pursuiv- 
ants of impurity. It was so in England 
just after the struggle between the Crown 
and the Parliament wasconcluded— when, 
notwithstanding the heroic reminiscences 
that contest had bequeathed, notwith- 
standing all the lofty examples of loyalty, 
patriotism, fidelity stronger than the love 
of life or fear of death it had turnished, 
its spirit—if we would form our opinions 
from its literature—seemed suddenly 
quenched, and in place of the stalwart 
and noble figures which had just gone 
there appeared a horde of gibing and 
blasphemous mummers, thrusting out the 
tongue of scorn at all that was honest in 
man and good in woman. Scarcely had 
the grave closed on the mighty Lord 
Protector, when these creatures raised 
their voices in revilings at all that was 
exalted and all that had been sacred. 
‘* Venal and licentious scribblers,” says 
Macaulay speaking of the dramatists of 
this period, ‘‘ with just sufficient talert 
to clothe the thoughts of a pander in the 
style of a bellman, were now the favorite 
writers of the sovereign and of the pub- 
lic. It was a loathsome herd, which 
could be compared to nothing so fitly as 
to the rabble of Comus, grotesque 
monsters, half bestial, half human, drop- 
ping with wine, bloated with gluttony, 
and reeling in obscene dances. Amidst 
these the fair muse of Milton was placed, 
like the chaste lady of the mosque, lofty, 
spotless and serene, to be chattered at, 
pointed at, and grinned at by the whole 
rout of satyrs and goblins,” 

Are we, too, suffering a similar experi- 
ence? Shall America, after giving the 
world heroic examples in history, furnish, 
now, fresh pollutions in literature? 

But there are other objections to the 
work of the sot-disant realist, in addition 
to its wonted uncleanliness. 

It boasts that it disenchants, that it 
destroys all illusion. But it does more; 
in its gross and brutal insistency that 
there can be only one kind of story based 
on social relations, and only one denoue- 
ment to that story, it eliminates all the 
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interest arising out of doubtand suspense, 
and leaves simply a tame anticipation of 
a hackneyed and nasty conclusion. 
Surely this is not art. 

We have another objection to this 
realist; he is not only the prophet of plati- 
tudes, seeking to glorify and consecrate 
the commonplace, but, while doing so, 
never permits us to forget the base and 
common origin of that for which he 
claims our homage. We are reminded 
of Isaiah’s bitter taunt of the idolater, 
who out of one end of a log of wood 
fashioned for himself a god which he 
worshiped, and with the other end made 
the fire at which he cooked his dinner, 


THE SOUTH IN AMERICAN LIT- 
ERATURE. 


The article entitled ‘‘The South in 
American Literature,” published in this 
number of THE SOUTHERN MAGAZINé, is 
one of a series of articles on the same sub- 
ject which we hope to furnish our read- 
ers. While we may not exactly agree with 
theauthor in his assignment of the various 
writers he mentions, as to merit and 
grade of excellence—and that, of course, 
is his business, not ours—we are heartily 
in accord with him in the spirit of his 
article. 

Without invidious comparison or cap- 
tious criticism of writers of other sections, 
and with no indiscriminate praise of the 
Southern authors whose repute he vindi- 
cates, he has made a strong, manly and, 
we think, unanswerable statement to the 
effect that, in certain departments, the 
South has furnished some of the masters of 
American literary production. It is right 
and proper that something of this kind 
should be done. Sectional controversy 
of this nature may be as ungraceful, 
although not so dangerous, as any other, 
But the controversy has already been 
inaugurated, and the sneer and depre- 
ciation comes from the other side. We 
would not counsel, or perhaps attempt to 
justify, retaliation; but vindication is 
always proper and in order. 

Nor is this disposition to assert and 
defend that which is due to the South in 
this respect any more obnoxious to just 
censure than a prompt and resolute dec- 
laration of right in any other. It is 
neither an exhibition of vanity nor of 
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undue and irritable resentment of criti- 
cism; and, in any event, it is surely a 
more creditable display of temper than 
the sweeping and ill-considered opinions 
which have evoked it, and to which this 
article is, in some degree, a response. 

If literary excellence be a merit and 
worth encouraging or striving for, its 
reputation—if that be attained—is worth 
defending. The best products of any 
country are its great men, and in that 
category are always to be ranked those 
who possess the genius of the ideal, 
those who, with pen or pencil or chisel, 
or in any wise, immortalize grand con- 
ceptions. A people are really more 
indebted to those who express and pre- 
serve the best and highest thought—who 
illustrate that which is noblest and 
worthiest in their character, most ex- 
alted in their aspirations—than to those 
who give them material wealth and power. 
Among the host of those who have won 
fame in war, the heroes who have bled 
for national freedom and safety have 
lived longest in the affection of the peo- 
ple, and have been most truly esteemed 
by mankind ; and the writer who records 
and interprets the emotions,aspirations and 
convictions of his people, who gives 
vivid and enduring expression to the ideas 
they value most, and seeks to perpetuate 
the memories they love best, whether 
they be heroic or homely, is and should 
be dear tothem. 

It may be objected here that it is nota 
question, of national but of sectional 
literature. Nevertheless, the same car- 
dinal principle underlies it. The South 
is a pretty large and populous section 
and has a sufficiently distinctive char- 
acter, as well as especial interests, to 
justify her in feeling concerned in this 
issue. The pride that would protect a 
people in this regard must begin at home ; 
and while we have great admiration and 
esteem for our countrymen everywhere, 
we would prefer to speak for ourselves 
and have what we say duly considered. 
In other words, if the contributions of 
Southern authors are essential and valu- 
able constituents of the ‘‘ National liter- 
ature,” we would rather have that fact 
recognized than ignored. 

It is with the view and hope of demon- 
strating this fact in both its historical and 
present significance that these articles 
are published. 
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I 


With a fecundity that is 
surprising, Madison Cawein 
has recently published an- 
other volume of poems, 
which bears the title ‘* Poems 
of Nature and Love.” The 
ink was scarcely dry upon a 
previous volume, issued but 
a few months before, when 
the critics were asked to 
pass judgment upon this 
latest collection. And of no 
other adolescent poet are 
the estimates more contradictory, for the 
critics have trained their heavy guns upon 
one scarcely out of his teens. One 
school of critics, among whom is Mr. 
Howells, places the young Kentucky 
singer in the front rank of the latest 
generation of American poets, while 
others find little to admire and much to 
condemn in the seven volumes of verse 
which he has issued during the half- 
dozen years just passed. 

Born in Louisville, Kentucky,in 1865, 
Mr. Cawein. is therefore but twenty- 
eight years old; yet he is already the 
author of Blooms of the Berry, The Tri- 
umph of Music, Accolon of Gaul, Days 
and Dreams, Moods and Memories, Red 
Leaves and Roses, and Poems of Nature 
and Love, a review of which will support 
the assertion that a steady improvement 
in thought and expression has character- 
ized his work Descended from mixed 
Huguenot and German ancestry, his ge- 
nius combines the ardor of the Gaul with 
the. subtlety of the Teuton. His na- 
ture is receptive and impressible, his 
writings showing the influence of Shake- 
speare, Keats, Tennyson, and Browning ; 
and the measure of influence of these 
his masters is, perhaps, in the order of 
their names as given. Cawein has not yet 
come to himself, and will not attain his 
truest expression until he reads less, prints 
less, and broods more. He has an 
instinct for fine words; he is often intox- 
icated with the surprise and delight that 
are treasured in the dictionary. We like 
his freedom in the use of English ; it has 
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virility, buoyancy, though 
we must admit that it be- 
comes sometimes quite tu- 
multuous in its license. 
The charge of obscurity 
is freely made against him, 
and certain of his critics in- 
sist that his sentences often 
», refuse to parse. While ad- 
’ mitting in a measure the 
grounds of such criticism, 
we can not believe that 
these faults exist in his latest 
writings, to the extent that 
some claim. We can not subscribe to 
that gospel of criticism which declares 
nothing to be good poetry that can not > 
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_be translated into good prose; which 


insists that every creature of fancy must 
submit to the requirements of the cata- 
logue; or that every poetic expression 
must yield itself readily to the demands 
of the grammatical diagram. Still we 
agree that Mr. Cawein, like most true 
poets in youth, should have a fidus 
Achates of critical discernment to sit at 
his elbow and draw the merciless blue 
pencil through much that he writes; for 
often his tropical imagination grows 
riotous, and the judicious friend can 
scarcely say of him: 


“Thy very weeds are beautiful; thy waste 
More rich than other souls’ fertility,’— 


if one may be pardoned for adapting 
Byron’s hyperbo'e to one’s own necessity. 

As one of our best critics has said, 
speaking of Keats:— 

‘‘ Happy the young poet who has the 
saving fault of exuberance, if he have 
also the shaping faculty that sooner or 
later will amend it.” 

Admitting the imperfections of versifi- 
cation alleged against him, no young 
American poet takes higher rank than 
Mr. Cawein. Most certainly none has 
attempted such ambitious work and 
accomplished it so creditably as the 
author of Accolon of Gaul. Subject his 
poetry to the tests of the most impartial 
criticism, and it must be admitted that 
he has produced more that will touch 
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the heart and thrill the mind in sympa- 
thy than has been furnished by the 
whole chorus who write conservatory 
canticles, park pastorals, and horticul- 
tural homilies, and who, by reciprocity 
of puffing, would take hostages of 
fortune. 


II. 


Mr. Cawein has a brother poet, a 
neighbor just over the river, who can 
afford to give no thought for the morrow 
of his poetry, since he has such a firm 
hold upon the public taste of to-day. The 
reviewer may speak slightingly of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s verse, yet he remains 
the most popular poet in the country. 
The people buy and read his poems; 
they flock to hear him read them. He 
touches the heart. because he writes of 
feelings and experiences that are common 
to all, yet which other poets have 
passed by, for the reason perhaps, as he 
says, that they are thought to be— 


‘altogether too 
Outrageous common—’cept fer me and you!” 


His latest volume he has called ‘‘ Poems 
Here at Home,” and he asserts in the 
‘‘Proem” that the poet of the people 
must have 


‘the lovin’ eye, and heart and brain 
To reco’nize ‘at nothin’s made in vain— 
‘At the Good Bein’ made the bees and birds 
And brutes first choice, and us-folks after- 
wards.” 


Which may all be very true, yet it is 
the directness, the simplicity, the appre- 
ciation ot what is poetic in the plain 
‘‘us-folks” that gives Riley’s poetry its 
charm and wide popularity. We recog- 
nize in this volume many old favorites 
from the magazines and newspapers, but 
there are new ones which can not fail to 
touch the heart—to move to laughter, 
sigh or tear. By the side of the funny 
‘* Down to the Capital,” ‘‘Tradin’ Joe,” 
‘‘Fessler’s Bees,” and ‘‘Cuored 
‘“Skeertn’,”” we find the touching ‘‘Ad- 
sence of Little Wesley,” ‘*Give me the 
Baby,” and ‘‘ Little Marjory.” 

These may not be poems for posterity, 
but they suit the plain people now on 
earth, who seem to have wearied of the 
‘“‘great”’ poets of the past and of their 
imitators of the present. 
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Ill. 


D. Appleton & Co. have re-published 
the novel ‘‘ Dodo” by E. T. Benson, 
which we are informed is the latest Lon- 
don sensation ; and, to give additional 
currency to the story, we are told that 
the author is the son of the present Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Prejudiced thus 
in its favor, we read the book and are 
disappointed. We are told that Dodo 
the heroine is charming, is stimulating, 
is altogether fascinating; but we find 
little in her words or actions to support 
these allegations. In plot the story 
reminds one just a little of ‘‘Anna 
Karenina ;” but Tolstoi’s men and womea 
are intensely human, while we have 
difficulty in believing in the verity of 
Dodo and her associates. Love plays 
but a small part in their lives as we are 
allowed to see them. Chesterfield is the 
only one of them that may be said to 
have a heart. 

The book is not without ingenuity of 
plot and a certain cleverness which, add- 
ed to the fact that it deals with the love 
that goes astray, will insure it readers. 


IV. 


The most loudly heralded book of the 
year is “ Zhe Prince of India,” yet I 
fear it has proved little short of disap- 
pointing to both public and publisher. 
But there has lately been issued 
from the press of Harper & Brothers 
the most notable contribution to En- 
glish literature that has appeared this 
twelvemonth. This book is no other 
than ‘* Zhe Letters of James Russell 
Lowell,” edited by Professor Norton. No 
man of letters of this century has left so 
much that is charming in his correspond- 
ence as Professor Norton has collected 
in the letters of his friend Lowell. Cer- 
tainly there is no better reading than the 
letters of men of genius; and when the 
writer is so versatile a genius as Lowell 
—that highest type of the best that 
America has produced—his correspond- 
ence is doubly attractive. Not the least 
interesting are those references to him- 
self, to his ambitions, his short-comings ; 
his successes and disappointments; the 
estimate he places upon his own powers 
and performances. 

We find him at the age of nineteen 
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years writing to his friend, G. B. Loring : 

ae A great change has come o’er the 
spirit of my dream of life, I have renounced 
the law. I am going to settle down into a 
business man at last, after all I have said to the 
contrary. Farewell, a long farewell to all my 
greatness! I find that I can not bring myself 
to like the law, and I am now looking out for a 
place ‘‘in a store.” I must expect to give up 
almost entirely all literary pursuits, and in- 
stead of making rhymes devote myself to 
making money .. . Ihave beenthinking 
seriously of the ministry, but then—I have 
also thought of medicine, but then — still 
worse .. . 

Shortly afterwards he confides : 

. . IT sometimes think that I have it in 
me, and shall one day do somewhat ; meantime 
Lam schooling myself and shaping my theory 
of poesy. 

On March 14, 1841, he writes to his 
friend of his first book, just then recently 
published : 

My book does as well as can be expected. 
All the notices of it have been very favorable, 
except that of your honest friend and fellow- 
politician, the editor of the Post, who black- 
guarded me roundly. 

Again, at twenty-two, speaking of him- 
self: 

I know that God has given me powers that 
are not given to all, and I will not “hide my 
talent in mean clay.” I do not care what 
others may think of me or my book, because if 
I am worth anything I shall one day show it. 
I do not fear criticism so much as I love truth. 

Two years later he writes to his friend 
Loring : 

I feel more and more assured every day that 
I shall yet do something that will keep my 
name (and perhaps my body) alive. My wings 
were never so light and strong as now. So 
hurrah for a niche anda laurel! I have set 
about making myself ambitious. It is the 
only way to climb well. But I only mean to 
use my ambition as a staff to my love of free- 
domand man. I will have power, and there’s 
the end of if. I have a right to it, too, and you 
see [ have put the crown on already. 

Again he says: 

I am perfectly conscious in myself (I may 
be allowed to say it to you) of finer powers than 
I have ever exercised or perhaps ever shall. 
The better qualities of my humor I have 
never shown except at home, and you would 
probably be astonished to find what an opinion 
of my wit obtains among my own family. 

And later (1848) : 

I believe that I have done better than the 
world knows yet, but the past seems so little 
compared with the future. I am 
the first poet who has endeavored to express 
the American idea, and I shall be popular by 
and by. 

At sixty years of age he writes to his 
lifetime friend : 

I find that you have been very lenient in 
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your judgment on my poems and have used a 
far finer sieve than I should have chosen if | 
had done the sifting. They always make me 
sad, thinking how much better I might have 
done if in the early years I Aad improvised 
less, and if in the later other avocations and 
studies had noi .aade my hand more clumsy 
through want of use. than it might have been 
had I kept more closely to verse and to the 
mood which that implies. 

The reader is placed on intimate terms 
with such notables as Emerson, Long- 
fellow, Hawthorne, Ruskin, Howells, 
Stedman, Bernhardt, Irving, Aldrich, 
Gilder, Carlyle, Gladstone, Grant, 
Agassiz, Newman, Mahaffy, and many 
others, through the medium of the letters 
of this many-sided man of culture, quite 
frequently by letters addressed to them- 
selves. We shall take a few others at 
random : 

Lonpon, Dec., 12,1884. 

Politics are rather interesting bere ju-t 
now. You will like to hear this: The other 
day I said to Gladstone that I was very gla: 
he had included Ireland in the Franchise Bill 
—or rather had excluded her. “I had rather 
the heart were torn out of my breast than that 
clause out of the bill,” said he. A day or two 
ago I met Morley at dinner, who regretted that 
I had not heard Gladstone a few nights ago, 
when he turned on Sir Stafford Northcote 
(his whilom private secretary) and rent him. 
I said that from what I had heard of it, [ 
thought it must have been a fine exhibition— 
something lion-like in the leap of it—but that 
mockers said that the passion was simulated. 
Morley laughed and said that in the lobby 
afterwards he had said to (I forget the name), 
“what an old lion itis!” ‘ Whatan old fox!” 
smiled the other. I think Gladstone’s late ill- 
ness (and I have pretty good intelligence 
partly moral and partly diplomatic, by the 
way. Egypt is beyond even his powers of ex- 
planation, and Pharaoh seems to harden bis 
heart and won’t let Gladstone’s people go. 
What puzzles and sometimes bores me in Glad- 
stone is that he takes as much interest in one 
thing as in another,and isas diffusively emphatic 
about it in John Inglesant (which I couldn't 
read) as in Gordon. Gordon, by the way, sent 
me his regards from Khartoum—which pleased 
me like a friendly message from Judas Mac- 
cabeus.” 

It is interesting to note Lowell’s grow- 
ing friendship for W. D. Howells, from 
the day he wrote to Hawthorne introduc- 
ing Howells thus: 

CaMBrRIDGE, Aug. 5, 1860. 

My Dear Hawthorne :—I have no Masonic 
claim upon you except community of tobacco, 
and the young man who brings this does not 
smoke. But he wants to look at you, which wil! 
do you no harm, and him a great deal of good. 

His name is Howells, and he is a fine young 
fellow, and has written poems in the Atlanti:, 
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which of course you have never read, because 
you don’t do such things yourself, and are old 
enough to know better. 

When I think how much you might have 
profited by the perusal of certain verses of 
somebody who shall be nameless—but, no 
matter. If my judgment is good for anything, 
this youth has more in him than any of our 
younger fellows in the way of rhyme. 

Of course he can’t hope to rival the Consule 
Plancomen. Therefore let him look at you, 
and charge it To yours always, 

J. R. LowE 


Years afterwards, while Minister to 
Spain, Lowell writes to his friend Howells: 


When Aldrich passed through here he 
brought me some excuse or other from you for 
not having answered a letter of «nine. Was it 
an abominable sarcasm sent all the way over 
the ocean with its subtile barb dipped in sweet- 
ened poison—the worst kind of all? If not the 
sensation is so novel that I ought not to 
endanger it by any clumsy interferences of 
mine. I amas sure asI well can be of any- 
thing that no man ever before accomplished 
the feat of owing mea letter. Believe me, my 
dear boy, it is your most exquisite literary 
achievement. My own debts of this kind com- 
monly gather and gather till bankruptcy is the 
only possible outlet-—and without a dividend. 
Never a court in Christendom would whitewash 
And your “Lady of the 
Aroostook” was to mea delightful instance of 
this cryptography. I read it as it came out in 
the Atlantic, and was always as impatient for 
more as the French ladies used to be for more 
Arabian Nights. It is delightful, and there 
was never a slyer bit of satire than your 
Englishman who loves the real American 
flavor, while his wife is abolishing herself as 
hard as she can in a second-hand Anglicism. I 
am quite in love with your heroine, and am 
grateful to you accordingly. : . You 
can’t imagine how far I am away from the 
world here—I mean the modern world. Spain 
is as primitive in some ways as the books of 
Moses, and as Oriental. Spaniards have, I 
believe, every possible fault—and yet I love 
the jades for a’ that! They find themselves in 
the midst of a commercial age, poor devils! 
with as little knowledge of bookkeeping as the 
Grand Turk. But there is something fine in 
this impenetrability of theirs, and the grand 
way they wrap themselves in their ragged capa 
of a past and find warmth in their pride. Their 
indifference to legitimate profit is a continual 
comfort, and they have no more enterprise than 
an Old Cambridge man.” 

Some of Lowell’s most delightful let- 
ters were written to his friend, ‘‘ Tom 
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Brown” Hughes, and we offer this in 
evidence : 
APRIL 20, 1890. 

Dear Friend :—What a good old-fashioned 
Scripture-measure letter was that of yours! 
It annihilated penny posts and telegraphs, and 
grew toa quarto sheet as I read with all the 
complicated creases of its folding. Pleasant, 
indeed, was it to hear such good news from 
your Deeside hive, which, through the boys, 
bids fair to be a true officina gentium, peopling 
our Western emptinesses with the right kind 
of stock. 

I can’t help having a sneaking sympathy 
with——, as I thirk I once wrote to Mrs. 
Hughes. Philosophy and liberty are excellent 
things, but I made the discovery early in life 
that they had one fault—you can’t eat ’em, 
and I found it necessary to eat something, 
however little. For the celibate (if his father 
have a balance at his banker's) they will serve, 
but on no other condition and at best not for 
long. -—tried it, and do you know what Mrs. 
——once said when somebody asked “ if ber hus- 
band didn’t live with his head always in the 
clouds?” “Yes, and I’m sometimes tempted 
to wish he’d draw his feet up afterit!” But 
his were the dreams of middle age and 
senescence. Those of youth are sometimes the 
best possession of our old age . Speak- 
ing of these things reminds me of Howells’ last 
story, “ A Hazard of New Fortunes;” have 
you read it? If not, do, for I am sure you 
would like it. A noble sentiment pervades it, 
and it made my inherited comforts here 
at Elmwood discomforting to me in a very 
salutary way. I felt in reading some parts of 
it as I used when the slave would not let me 
sleep. I didn’t see my way out of the labyrinth 
except with the clue of co-operation, and I am 
not sure even of that with over-production 
looming in the near distance. I wouldn’t live 
in any of the Socialist or Communist world into 
the plans of which I have looked, for I should 
be bored to death by the everlasting Dutch 
landscape. Nothing but the guillotine will 
ever make men equal on compulsion. and leap 
up again in some world to begin again on the 
old terms. 

But one might quote indefinitely and 
yet pause with the feeling that he had 
plucked delicious fruit only to leave 
the rarest still unappropriated. If the 
reader’s desire to read the whole wealth 
of these volumes has been excited, these 
altogether inadequate extracts will not 


have been made in vain. 
T. E. Spencer. 


A THIRTY-TWO, LONG. 


This is not a pleasant story; it is not 
suited to the levity department of a mag- 
azine ; indeed, 1t might better appear in 
the proceedings of the society for 
Psychological ,Research. But being a 
member of that society, in fact being the 
chairman of the committee on publica- 
tions, I assert the right to place this nar- 
rative just as I see fit. 

Briggs, the lawyer, had just come 
down to his office and lighted his pipe, 
when his partner, Calhoon, entered the 
room. They were young fellows and 
were going to be immensely successful. 
But as yet they were waiting. They had 
been waiting for a year or more, and but 
one case had fallen to their firm. Briggs 
had been appointed by the court to de- 
fend a wretch that had been accused of 
stealing a set of buggy harness. 

‘* Well,” said Briggs as Calhoon came 
into the room, ‘‘ there doesn’t appear to 
be anything on hand for to-day.” 

‘*T should think not’” his partner re- 
plied, seating himself. 

should think not! Hang it, vou 
talk as if we hadn’t started out with the 
finest sort of prospects.” 

‘*Oh, everybody starts out that way. 
But the thinnest soup in the world is 
made of prospects. <A fragment of 
the bone of contention makes better 
gruel than a garden full of roses.” 


** How’s that? Why, what’s the mat 
ter with you this morning? During all 
our—well, say business intercourse, you 
have been holding me up, and now that 
I am trying to relieve you, to hold you 
up, you turn upon me and throw me 
down. What's the trouble with you this 
morning ?”’ 

After a moment’s silence Calhoon thus 
answered: ‘‘As I was coming down on 
a car this morning, a most peculiar im- 
pression fell upon me. But I know that 
with your dead-set materialism you will 
laugh at me if I tell it.” 

“‘Ah, but materialism doesn’t laugh at 
a sensible impression, and I shall pre- 
sume that all your impressions are sen- 
sible.” 

‘¢Thank you, but you'll regasd this 
one asa departure. I'll tell it, anyway. 
Just as I was passing a gun shop, the idea, 
or rather the conviction, struck me that 
within that place there was a cartridge 
intended to end my life. Now wait a 
minute. It wasn’t a whim but a convic- 
tion, I tell you. And I know as well as 
I know anything that unless I get posses- 
sion of that cartridge and destroy it— 
well, I know that unless I do I’m gone. 
Of course I shouldn’t know the thing if I 
were to see it. but I do know that it is in 
that house. Suddenly a picture came up 
before me, and I sawa man filling car- 
tridges ; Isaw him shudder and I heard 
him say, as he held up the cartridge, that 
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it was intended to end a human life; 
and his fellow workmen laughed at him 
just as you are laughing at me. But you 
may laugh as much as you please; you 
may guy me and all that, but I’m going 
to get that cartridge if I can; for if I 
don’t, I’m gone.” 

‘*Calhoon, my boy,” Briggs replied, 
‘‘you ought to take some sort of vaca- 
tion.” 

From what ? I’m not overworked ; I 
haven’t been working at all. I’m not 
tired; my mind is perfectly clear; in- 
deed, I went to a physician just now and 
he pronounced me all right.” 

‘‘T am very sorry that you permit 
such a thing to disturb you, Calhoon. 
Why, let me tell you something: If I 
were to allow my fancy to run away with 
me, there would be a cartridge in every 
gun shop waiting to kill me; there 
would be a horse in every stable ready 
to kick me to death; a knife in every 
butcher’s shop ready to cut my 
throat. You've got indigestion. Go and 
take something.” 

‘‘T am going to take something. I’m 
going to take steps to get those cartridges 
out of that shop.” 

‘« Oh, that’s the rankest of nonsense. I 
don’t know, however, but it would be a 
good idea to take some of them out— 
take them out and go hunting with them. 
Go up into Wisconsin and kill a deer.” 

**T don’t want to kill anything; I 
simply want to keep from being killed. 
Let me see; I know the size of the ball. 
It is a thirty-two, long.” 

**Don’t you think you could make it 
a thirty-eight by straining a little?” 

He gave Briggs a reproachful look, 
turned to his desk, took up a book and 
was silent. 

When they went out at noon, Calhoon 
said: 

‘‘Would you mind going down to 
that gun shop with me ?”’ 

**Oh, Pll do anything to humor you.” 

They wentto the shop. The proprietor 
met them smiling. ‘‘You have a good 
line of cartridges, I suppose,” said Cal- 
hoon. 

‘*Well, yes, pretty fair. We haven’t 
a very good assortment, but we have 
just received a large consignment of 
thirty-twos.”” 

Long?” asked Calhoon. 

‘‘Yes, and we had ordered others 
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but there was a mistake in the ship- 
ment.” 

*“‘ T want ten dollars’ worth. By the way, 
you are not going to add to your stock of 
longs,are you? ‘Thatis, you are not going 
to mix them with your present stock ?” 

‘* Why, no; I hadn’t thought of doing 
so.” 

*¢ Let me see one of the cartridges.” 

The shopkeeper took out one and 
handed it to Calhoon. He examined it, 
turning it over and over, and then said : 
‘* Now I am going to tell you something 
that may strike you as being rather 
queer; I am a cartridge fancier.” 

what?” 

‘‘A cartridge fancier. Now you see, 
I know when these cartridges were 
made, know all about them, and I want 
your entire stock.” 

‘*All right; you may have them at the 
retail price.” ; 

‘*That’s the way I expect to get them 
as I haven’t money enough to buy them 
all at present. I want ten dollars’ worth 
now, and every day or two I will come 
in and get more ; but you must count up 
your stock and assure me that you will 
not add a single cartridge.” 

This agreement was entered into, and 
Calhoon went away with his ten dollars’ 
worth of powder, ball and brass under 
his arm. 

Briggs said nothing until they had re- 
turned to the office. ‘‘Now what?” he 
asked, rather sorrowfully. 

‘‘Nothing: only I am going to destroy 
these things.” 

‘¢Why not give them to me and let 
me fire them?” 

_ My dear friend, I would give you 
nearly anything, but I can not give you 
my life. As I cross the bridge to-night, 
I’m going to drop them into the river. 
No;’ he added after a moment’s silence, 
‘‘that won’t do. Things are dragged 
up out of the river. I will bury them. 
No; things are too often dugup. Let me 
see. I’m afraid to destroy them by fire ; 
one of them might kill me. I have it. 
In my back yard you know there’s an 
old well half full of slimy water. I will 
drop them in there, and when I have put 
the last one of the infernal stock down 
there I will have the thing filled up.” 

Several days passed and not another 
word was spoken on the subject of the 
cartridges. A client had come and the 
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two lawyers were busy—the bone of 
contention was there. Caihoon’s mind 
was shrewd and active. His partner 
admired his keen insight; he was a great 
lawyer. A month passed; the client’s 
case was won; other clients had come. 
The partners had just returned from 
luncheon and were smoking. 

‘*Look here, Calhoon,” said Briggs, 
‘*we’ve.made enough money lately to 
dress better than we do.” 

‘Oh; we are dressed well enough. 
I’ve got several things for the house 
lately : got my wife a piece of furniture 
that she has admired for a long time, but 
I can’t afford to get anything for myself 
just yet.” 

‘¢ Why, what have you done with your 
money.” 

Calhoon looked at him steadily, 
silently studying his face. ‘‘ Is it possi- 
ble that you have forgotten about those 
cartridges.” 


““Oh, nonsense. Is it possible that 


you haven’t forgotten them ? Your mind 
has been so strong lately, you have re- 
ceived so many com liments from old 
lawyers that I was convinced—”’ 


have said enough,’”’ Calhoon 
broke in. ‘‘ The fact that my mind is 
strong does not blunt it toatruth. And 
I know just as well as I know my name 
that the cartridge intended to take my 
life is either in that store or in my well. 
I know this and there is no need of further 
discussion on that point. Just so fast as 
I have been able to get hold of a dollar, 
I have gone there and bought cartridges; 
sometimes I got only a box, sometimes 
more. But I make it a point to take 
some home with me every night ” 

‘Does your wife know anything about 

‘‘No,I have told her nothing ; it would 
simply distress her.” 

‘‘How many more have you got to 
buy ?” 

“«T think fifty dollars will wind up the 
purchase.” 

‘«Then you'll feel safe, I suppose.” 

‘¢ Perfectly, for the cartridge intended 
to kill me will have been destroyed. 
Now just look at ita moment: There 
was a ball intended to kill Garfield. 
Suppose it had been destroyed. Garfield 
would not have been killed.” 

‘¢That’s all rubbish. Some other ball 
might have killed him.” 

“¢ Ah,I grant you, but that would have 


been the ball intended for him. Some- 
times a man is wounded, and probably 
as a result of the fact that the fatal ball 
had been made away with.” 

‘* March hare,” Briggs muttered, walk- 
ing up and down the room. 

It must have been two weeks later 
when Calhoon made his telling speech 
in the Royston forgery case. All the old 
lawyers talked about it. They said that 
old-time eloquence,so long banished from 
the bar, was returning. Briggs, unen- 
vious soul contented to be a plodder, 
was happy,proud of his friend’s success. 
They were sitting in their office, The 
down-going footsteps of a great man who 
had called to pay hisrespects were heard 
on the stairs. 

‘*Calhoon, you are a great man. The 
United States Senate, Calhoon. Did 
you hear what I said ?” 

Ves, something about the Senate. 
And by the way, old fellow, there’s only 
one box of cartridges left, and I am to 
take it home with me as I go this evening. 
Now what are you sighing about ?” 

‘IT thought you had forgotten that 
whim.” 

‘*T have forgotten many whims, Briggs. 
I might say that to forget a whim is one 
of my strongest points, and I might also 
say that to remember a truth is one of 
my accented virtues. Briggs, don’t 
worry about me, for to morrow you’ll see 
me as bright and chirrupy as a bird. But 
it has been impossible for me to be hope- 
ful while having to carry such a load. 
I don’t want to die just yet, Briggs; and 
to know that within a shop not far from 
here there lay an instrument planned for 
my destruction, —well, it depressed me. 
By the way, what are you going to do 
this evening ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing. Why?” 

‘*T want you to go by with me and see 
me get the last of those cartridges ; and 
then I want you to go home with me and 
see me drop the things into the well.” 

Briggs went with him. He got the 
box of cartridges,and he whistled merrily 
as he got on a car. After supper the two 
men went into the back yard. Calhoon 
brought a lantern to shed light on the 
ceremony. He opened the box and 
dropped a handful of cartridges, then 
scattered them in. At last he held but 
one in his hand. ‘‘ Briggs, I think this 
must be the one.” 

‘¢What are you doing out there?” 
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his wife asked, appearing in the back 
door. 

‘Oh, going through a little ceremony. 
We'll be through in a minute. Briggs,” 
he added, holding the cartridge over the 
well, ‘* here she goes.” 

The thing dropped, struck the stone 
curbing. A flash down in the darkness, 
a muffled explosion. Calhoon clapped 
his hands to his head and fell back. 
Briggs sprang to him and lifted him. 
‘*That was the one!” was all he said. 

Opie Read. 


BIG-FOOT JIM’S CHRISTMAS. 


DEDICATED TO THE TENNESSEE-MOUNT- 
AIN DIALECT STORY-WRITERS. 


‘© You uns air allers a-traipsin’ acrost 
ther crick; ’n yit, whenst ole Brindle- 
Speck strays, yer pap hatter wear off his 
ole palsey laigs a-huntin’ uv her. Hit 
air fer nothin’ but ter lay yer eyeballs 
onto Big-foot Jim. Little he’s a-keerin’ 
fer you uns! Lige lowed he wair down 
ter the settlement a week come Sad’dy, 
‘n he seed him a-buyin’ uv a bottle er 


this yer scent stuff town folks puts on 
they hank’chuffs, ’n he knows in reason 
he gin hit ter Beck.” 

The girl addressed by the old crone 
bit her lip till the blood trickled over 


the door sill. She had all the rare 
beauty of a Tennessee-mountain heroine. 
Her eyes, deep as hidden tarns, some- 
times gleamed as blue as the sky above; 
again gloomed black as the cloud that 
lowered on ‘‘Ole Floatin’,” but oftenest 
they caught and blended into one inde- 
scribable tint all the burning hues of the 
autumn forest. In the sunlight one 
would have sworn that her hair, rioting 
over snowy brow and the pure unadul- 
terated Lucca olive of her cheek, was 
golden; but as she turned to the shadow 
of the interior. lo! it blazed a slow and 
Titian red. Her figure was perfection. 

‘* You uns knows I wair a-gwine atter 
ginsang—’n not ter the still.”” She 
began to spin, using a Murfree patent 
wheel. 

An unsavory old man enters (one can 
see at a glance that he is the father of the 
radiantly beautiful girl) and, flinging 
down his gun, strides to the fire. 

‘*Seem lak I kaint go nowhars ’ithout 
runnin’ up agin ther name er Big-foot 
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Jim,” he grunted. ‘‘I kem acrost Lige 
back thar at the crick ’n he lowed 
whenst he wair down ter the settlement, 
he heerd one er them revenuers lowin’ 
he’d fix Big-foot this time shore. He 
lowed we uns air tarnation fools * 
a-believin’ ’at Ole Floatin’ breaks er loose 
fum the yairth ’n floats. He ’lows she 
don’t float nary a float; ’n hit air Big- 
foot’s lay ter hide out up thar;—’n they 
air gwine atter him to-night ’n bring him 
in, dead er alive, Chrismus mornin’.”’ 

No one noticed Sal’s ashen face nor 
the dull thud with which she fell to the 
floor. 

‘*Sarve him right, too,” he continued, 
“fer lettin’ two er them revenuers git 
away las’ spring. He mought jes’ ez well 
kilt ther whole passel. He had ’em in a 
bunch.” 

The old woman’s pipe had dropped 
from her mouth. 

‘« The lands erlive!” she cried, ‘‘ the 
jacksnaps must be a borned fool— 
a-lowin’ as he’ll clim’ Floatin’ Mounting! 
Here I’ve lived fur ninety year, ’n hit air 
never been done! ”Fwon’t never be 
done by mortal man!” 

The old man chuckled. ‘‘ Hit air a 
pity I done gin my advices ter Big-foot 
Jim ’at they ain’t no place else in all the 
mountings fer him ter hide but right 
thar on Ole Floatin’.” 

With a mighty effort that shook the 
rafters, the girl brought herself to and 
went out. 

It was night in the valley—and ina 
few other localities as well, perhaps. An 
owl fluttered into her face and uttered its 
blood-curdling cry. ‘‘ Hit means death,” 
she moaned, and wrung her hands. She 
turned and looked up at ‘‘ Ole Floatin’.”’ 
A reddish glow in the sky behind its 
shoulder gave an awful strangeness to 
the scene. Suddenly the wind swooped 
down, bearing on its wings the wail of a 
lost spirit—the lost spirit of Big-foot Jim’s 
still. The stars burned in a remote and 
pitiless effulgency; Sal relinquished all 
hope of help from that source. As she 
gazed on the mysterious mountain, 
girdled round the middle by its never- 
lifting, never changing belt of cloud and 
fog, suddenly with a grand uplift the 
peak seemed to rise and swing midway 
*twixt heaven and earth! 

Again the wind, thick with snow, 
caught the girl in its icy embrace; again 
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she wrung her hands—this time till they 
were perfectly dry—and moaned, ‘‘ Jim 
mus’ be told!” 

Six hours later, behold Big-foot Jim 
skulking up Floating Mountain. Be.ore 
that weird cloud-belt he pauses. 

‘¢ Hits bleegzd ter be done. Th’ ain’t 
no revenuer dast ter follow—but spose’ 


she floats clean off’n the face er the. 


yairth! Lord!” He shudders, and the 
sweat from his brow makes little puddles 
on the surface of the snow. 

Something bursts through the bushes 
at his side. ‘‘ Sal!” he ejaculates. 

‘*Hit air,” she panted--‘‘ or ruther 
whut left uv her. But. you uns mus’ git 
off’n Ole Floatin’—the revenuers air 
atter ye; ’n this air the mos’ dangersomest 
place in the whole kentry!” 

The stones had cut the shoes from her 
feet—they shone redly upon the snow. 
Her dress was in tatters. One arm, 
crushed by a falling tree, hung limp and 
helpless, and she regarded Jim with a 
solitary optic, —the other having been 
closed by a boulder against which she 
had stumbled. But her dazzling beauty 
shone unimpaired. 

‘‘Wall. ye air skunt up some,”’ said 


Big-foot; “’n -all fur me,” he added, 
tenderly. He laid a rude arm about her 


waist. She felt something under her 
head as she leant against his breast. 

‘* Lige lows ez you uns have bought 
er bottle er scent stuff fur Beck,”’ she 
said timidly. 

He drew forth a revolver. This air 
the scent stuff I lows ter make Lige 
smell, ef he don’t quit lyin’ on me! ” 

A sudden noise—the revenuers! 

Terror overcame superstition. Jim 
plunged within the cloud, dragging Sal 
after him. They scrambled upon a 
boulder overhanging the spot where they 
had stood—a man’s head came into view 
—-Sal’s presence inspired Jim—reaching 
forth kis redoubtable foot, he tapped the 
head. The officer fell like an ox! 

Hit’s the sperit-uv Ole Floatin 
shrieked Lige, who had guided the 
revenuers ; and the panic was complete. 


The lovers smiled as they heard the 
fleeing troop falling, one by one, over 
the precipice. 

‘*Pap ’ll furgive ye now,” said Sal 
simply. 

Day was dawning. 
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‘*Come, Sal, less git erlong down ter 
mam’s cabin,” urged Jim ; but she hung 
back. ‘Hit air Chrismus,” he added, 
‘*’n Chrismus day air er good day ter git 
jined—’’? he paused interrogatively. 

‘* Hit air” said Sal. 

Then hand in hand they went down 
the mountain. 

JSordan- Robinson. 


A SONG. 
When the mornin’ hae risen sae blithely an’ 


nir, 
An’ ilka leaf glints wi’ dewdrops rare; 

Bees gaily hummin’ o’er blossom an’ tree, 

An’ birds in the thicket bae ane song for me,— 


Oh my luve, my ain, ain luve, 

My leal luve, fond an’ true; 

Oh win you East or win you West, 
My heart keeps hame for you! 


When lang, creepin’ shadows till day’s wark is 
dune, 

In mirk o’ the gloamin’ the dove's lew croon : 

Bairns win to the cradle, an’ birds to thae 
nest,— 

Where, oh my lane heart, turn you to rest ? 


Oh my luve, my ain, ain luve, 

My leal luve, fond an’ true, 

Oh win you East, or win you West, 
My heart keeps hame for you! 


Lucy Randolph Fleming. 


THE FLITCH OF BACON. 


I was at a dinner party in London, 
when the conversation was directed to 
the question, ‘‘Is marriage a failure ?” 
and especially to the discussion of this 
subject in American magazines. 

The verdict (if there was one) seems 
to me like the Scotch verdict, ‘‘ not 
proven,” or perhaps more like General 
Hancock’s opinion of the tariff, that ‘*it 
was a local question.” 

When nearly every one at the table 
had given his or her opinion, a reverend 
gentleman of the Established Church 
said ‘‘ that this was by no means a new 
question ; that he had with him an inter- 
esting document of the last century 
bearing on the subject in Great Britain, 
but that perhaps it was familiar to all 
those present. He mentioned it as the 
“¢ Procession of the Flitch of Bacon.” 

On this announcement the usual En- 


glish exclamation of ‘‘ Hear, hear! 
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was made by all the party, in which I 
Anglicized myself enough to join very 
heartily. He then proceeded to read the 
paper, which he afterwards handed me 
for copy, as I expressed a great desire to 
add it to the literature on this subject on 
my side of the Atlantic. It is as follows: 

Sir Philip de Somerville, of Which- 
enovre, in the county of Stafford, En- 
gland, held his manors with the condition 
that he should find, maintain and sustain 
one bacon-flitch hanging in his hall at 
Whichenovre, ready arranged all times 
of the year, except in Lent, to be given 
to every man or woman married, after 
the day and year of their marriage be 
past, on these conditions : 

That whensoever that any one such 
before named shall come to inquire for 
the bacon in proper person, he or she 
shall come to the bailiff or porter of the 
lordship of Whichenovre, and say as 
follows : 

‘« Bailiff or porter, I do you to know 
that [ am come for myself to demand 
one bacon-flitch hanging in the hall of 
the Lord of Whichenovre, after the form 
thereunto belonging.” The bailiff or of 


his neighbors who were free-holders of 


the lordship, and all three summon him 
or his bailiff to be ready at Whichenovre 
on the day appointed with a horse and 
saddle to convey the bacon and corn out 
of the county of Stafford at his cottages. 
And then the bailiff should summon the 
tenants of the manor to be ready on the 
day appointed. 

On the appointed day the applicant 
and his two neighbors were met by the 
tenants and conducted with trumps and 
tabors and other manner of minstrelsy to 
the hall door. The two neighbors were 
then required to swear if the applicant 
has been a married man for a year anda 
day past, and if he be a freeman or a 
villein. 

This being done, the bacon was 
brought out and laid upon one-quarter of 
rye. The applicant then, kneeling and 
placing his right hand on the book, made 
oath as follows : 

‘* Hear ye, Sir Philip de Somerville, 
Lord of Whichenovre, maintaiver and 
giver of this bacon, that I, A, since I 
wedded B, my wife, and since I had her 
in my keeping, and at my will. by a year 
and a day after our marriage, I would 
not have changed her for none other, 
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fairer nor fouler, richer nor poorer, nor 
for none other descended of greater 
lineage, sleeping nor waking at no time; 
and if the said B were sole and I sole, I 
would take her to be my wife betore all 
the women of the world, of what con- 
ditions soever they be, good or evil, as 
help me God and His saints and this flesh 
and all fle-hes.” 

Then the neighbors are required to 
make oath that they believe he has spoken 
the truth. Then if he be a freeman, 
there shall be delivered to him half a 
quarter of wheat and a cheese; and if he 
be a villein he gets half a quarter of rye 
without cheese. 

The Lord of Rudlow then orders the 
corn laid upon a horse and the bacon 
above it, and the applicant mounts his 
horse, carrying his cheese before him, 
and is conducted to his home with the 
sound of trumpets, tabarets and other 
minstrelsy. 

The register of Whichenovre Hall 
shows that the first applicant was Auby 
de Falstaff, son of Sir John Falstaff, 
knight, with Dame Maud, his wife. He 
had bribed his neighbors to swear falsely, 
and he received the bacon; but he and 
his wife falling into a dispute about how 
the bacon should be dressed, it was by 
order of the judges taken from him and 
hung up again in the hall. Alison, the 
wife of Stephen Freckle, breught her 
husband with her and sat forth the good 
conditions and behavior of her consort, 
and said that she doubted not he was 
ready to attest the like of her his wife; 
whereupon Stephen shook his head and 
declined to speak, when she turned upon 
him and gave him a box on the ear. 
Richard de Loneless, who was a courtier 
and a well-bred man, being an applicant, 
was observed to hesitate afer the words 
‘¢after our marriage,” and was asked to 
explain. He replied by saying he was 
always complacent when a lover, and 
that he had not disobliged his wife for a 
year and a day be'ore marriage, which 
he hoped was the same thing. His appli- 
cation was rejected. 

Jocelyne Jolley, Esq , made proof that 
he and his wife had preserved full affec- 
tion for one month after marriage, or 
during the honeymoon, on which the 
judges awarded one rasher of bacon. 

A couple who applied were r: jected 
on the ground that at a dining on Sun- 
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day the demandant’s wife, who sat below 
the wife of the squire, said that she 
thought her husband ought to be knight- 
ed, to which her husband returned a 
passionate ‘‘pish!” The claim was re- 
jected on the ground of unwarrantable 
ambition of the wife and unnecessary 
anger of the husband. 

One application was rejected because 
it appeared that the wife, in speaking of 
her husband on a certain occasion, was 
heard to say, ‘‘ God forgive him ;” and 
another was rejected because the hus- 
band, when the wife told him it was her 
duty to obey, replied, ‘‘O, my dear, you 
are never in the wrong.” 

The record shows the rejection of 
applications on various grounds. Among 
others may be mentioned the passion of 
one lady for her lapdog; the turning 
away of a servant; a tavern bill torn by 
the wife and a tailor’s by the husband; 
a quarrel about kissing crust, spioling of 
dinners and coming in late at nights. 

The application of one Gervase Poach- 
er was rejected by the judges with the 
remark that he might have had bacon 
with his eggs if he had not hitherto 
scolded his wife when they were over- 
boiled; and Dorothy Doolittle met with 
a refusal because she has so far usurped 
the dominion of the coal fire, the stirring 
whereof the husband claimed for himself, 
that by her goodwill she never would 
suffer the poker out of her hand. 

The record shows but two couples in 
the first century who were successful. 
The first was a sea captain and his wife, 
who since the day of their marrige had 
not seen one another until the day of 
the claim. The second was an honest 
pair in the neighborhood; the husband 
was a man of plain good sense and of 
a peaceable temper, and the woman—was 
dumb. 


HIDE AND SEEK. 


My thoughts are playing hide and seek 
This pleasant summer day ; 

Intent on work I can not keep, 

I follow where they play. 


So close upon their trail I keep 
With hunter’s instinct true, 

I find at once the rogues I seek ; 
Their hiding place is—you. 


Anna J. Hamilton. 
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DAVE HANK’S LETTER. 


KANE KRrEAK N. C, 1893 the 8 Nov. 
Maggyzeen Edditur Sir, 


You maid a big miss steak in my pome 
konsarnin of Shade Lemons 2 penshuns, 
which the last line hit sez Her & miss 
Lemon boath grode up in old east Te nny- 
see, they grode upin W. N.C, Thats 
the wa the pome air, pleeze kor: ct 
Acordin 2 the trewth. I lowed to write 
you about Miss Lemon, she air power'ul 
hope up, sence she got in a maggyzeen, 
Ime a feared Kane Kreak kant hold her, 
which she come over ter my house tcther 
da she did, she were drest vp so phine 
Miss Hanks she skacely node her. She 
lowed she wanted ter have a leetle tawk 
longer me & Miss Hanks, not ter go no 
furder, 

Well honey, sezzi, what air it, ef they 
is anything on yo mine, U kin speck hit 
out, I node yo pap a long time afore U 
was bawn, which Tom Spicer he were 1 
of the most respective sittizens on Kane 
Kreak, speek out sezzi. Yes Honey, sez 
miss Hanks, speek out sez she. 

At the likerthat Miss Lemon she sorter 
tuck her hed down bashful lhke & look 
sidewaze & she never sed nuthin, & miss 
Hanks, she sez, look a hear, Jane Spicer, 
has U fergot whar U is at? whats the 
matter lor ger U ? hav the cat got yotung ? 
which I hope U haint shaim ter tell it, 
sez she. 

No I haint sez Miss Lemon brisslin up, 
I haint nuthin ter be ashaim, which I jcss 
mistrusses mysef some konsiddyble how 
ter begin ter tawk, hit aira grate kwesh- 
chun sez she. 

Jane Lemon, sezzi, U better tell it & 
tell it kwik, fer bekaze miss Hanks she 
air a femail ooman, sezzi, & natchilly she 
air powerful kewryossitous sezzi, go ahed 
& tell hit. Well, sez she, I bin a studdn 
abaout hit a good while, I gone & marrid 
a ole rattle trap jess fer 2 penshuns, & 
me a blumin yung gal hear a rustin of 
my fare yung life awa on Kane Kreak 
forever, hits 2 bad sez she, hits 2 bad. 

Dont kri honey, sezzi, which I dont 
ame ter hurt yo pheelins, U mite hav 
marrid my Sollomun ef U had weighted a 
phew years fer him 2 mark up his mine, 
yes sez she I mout & then agin I moutn’t. 
Well, sez miss Hanks. you never had the 
chance yit Jane Spicer. Shet up Miss 
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Hanks, sezzi, Jane Spicer haint sed no 
harm, let her go on. 

Then she lowed, I haint a thinkin 
nuthin about gittn marrid no mo, I air 
suffishent amoozed, Ef miss Hanks will 
let me tell it, [ were a goin ter say I hav 
got a noshun of gwine inter the par- 
feshunle buty bizniss. Which I bin a 


reedin of them new yawk papers & I red: 


about miss langtry a makin of ernuff 
munny ter bi awl the farms on Kane 
Kreak & she a doin of nuthin but gwine 
round & a lettin of the people look at 
her, I seen her pickcher, ef I haint better 
lookin as that, Ile thro my lookin glass in 
Kane Kreak forever sez she. 

Sezzi, honey, U sholy is jokin, er els 
U dunno what U is tawkin abaout. As 
how sez she. Wy sezzi, whar is U gwine 
ter begin at? 

Wy, sez she, rite here on Kane Kreak, 
I lows ter giv my fust sho in Union 
meetin house, & my nex sho ter Hender- 
sonvil & my nex ter Ashful & my nex 
ter Noxvil & my nex ter Lewisvil, & my 
nex ter Chickygo & my nex ter New 
Yawk & then I kin go whar I pleeze, 
that’s how I low ter dew sez she. 

Mr. Edditur, I were so tuck back I 
skacely node what 2 sa, I see the ooman 
were outn her hed, but I lowed I better 
treet her keerful I studdy a minnit, & I 
sez ter her, sezzi, well miss Lemon hit 
mite work ef the times want so hard, but 
I reether jedge U kant suckseed thoutn 
U gits the rickermendashun of the prinse 
er Wails, I haint never heared of no 
perfeshunle buty a doin of much good 
thoutn that send off sezzi, how U gwine 
ter manidge that? Eezy ernuff, sez she, 
I dun sont him my pickchergraf. Wy 
sezzi, U dont mean ter sa U gwine ter 
begin endurin of Shades life time. 

Good lord, sez she, Ile be as ole as U 
is by time Shade Lemon kiks the Buckit. 
U orter no better as that, U orter no 1 
penshun wood keep him alive fer 30 
year, let alone 2. 

Thats abaout so sezzi, but honey whats 
the good people on Kane Kreak gwine 
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ter sa, & U a traipsin off threw the yeth 
by yosef, a blumin young mounting gal, 
& no edgekashun, I beg yo parding sez 
she, I reether jedge I got as much edge- 
kashun as some folks what rites fer 
maggyzeens, I kin reed & rite & ad up 
figgers thats about ‘awl miss Langtry kin 
dew, which there is better skollers livin 
as miss Jim Potter 2. 

Jess abaout then miss Hanks she biled 
over, she retched fer the brume, & she 
sez, sez she, Jane Spicer ef U dont git 
outn this here dommysill U better, & 
miss Lemon she lit out home with her 
hed so hi she skacely tetched the yeth. 

Mr. Edditur what shell we dew 2 keap 
our mounting buties ter home, we kant 
low our blumin gals 2 git they heds turnd 
that awa. Atter miss Lemon went home 


I git ter studdn about hit, mi iz filled up 
with bitter teers, I taken my pen in hand 
& I written this here pome, miss Hanks 
she haint seen hit, I reckin she dont 


keer. 
O blumin mounting buty, the bell of Bunkum 
Cc 


0. 
I si 2 think a maggyzeen cood turn yo nog- 
gin so— 
I si 2 think Jane Lemon cood leave her pore 
ole man, 
& go 4th 2 maik her livin on the lily langtry 
lan. 
Litiowion miss Jimmy Potter, which she mar- 
ried K. Ballu— 
I red itin the paper & I reether jedge hits 
trew. 


Blume on fare mounting buty, upon yo fambly 


tree, 
On ole Kane Kreak forever, hits good ernuff 
fer me. 
This glowries mounting klmbit, what paints 
yo cheeks so red 
Kant foller U ter Noxvil, nor be sont on 
ahed. 
& when them blumin roses whats read abaout 
in books, 
Has left yo cheeks, miss Lemon, hits busted 
yo good looks. 
Sta on Kane Kreak miss Lemon, yule hav 
ernuff ter dew, 
Ter keer for yo ole rattle trap, & spend his 
penshuns 2. 
Dave Hanks. 


Spellin Korecktid by my Son sollomun,. 
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A SAFE STOCK IN THE 
INVESTMENT. Louisville Savings, Loan and Building Gy 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS. PAYS OVER 10 PER CENT. PER ANNUM. 
Office, 425 West Main Street, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


BUSINESS 
ENCE 


The great practical Business Training, Book-Keeping and Shorthand 
Colleges. vea to and success. Catalogue free. 
Enos Spencer, frost, . F. Fish, Sec’y. Address Spencerian College at 


Louisville, Ky., a Ky., or Evansville, Ind. 


THE ONLY LINE PULLMAN TRAIN 
WITH DINING CARS 


CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS 
CHICAGO. 


—THE ONLY DIRECT LINE 
Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Lima, 
Toledo, Detroit, and 
"THE LAKES, 


Through Car Lines from Cincinnati and Hamiltoa ty 
St. Louis, Springfield Ill., Keokuk, 
and the West. 
D. G. EDWARDS, General Pass. Agent, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Pretty Women 


appreciate a pure toilet soap, a healthy, soft, and white skin. 


All Women and Men 


desire beautiful faces and pretty hands—suggestion: use a good pur 
toilet soap. 


Over a million people have tested 


Buttermilk Toilet 


and pronounce it the grandest Soap in the 
world for the 


Complexion. 


Excels any 25c. Soap. 12c. for full size sample cake if your : 
dealer does not keep it. 


BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


GosMo BurreRMILK Soap Go..§ 
84 ADAMS ST., CHICAGO. | 


Please mention The Southern Magazine when answering advertisements. 
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